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NEWS OF 


ELIABLE news from the eastern front is too scanty to 

admit of any very confident judgements regarding the 
course of the fighting so far. But after four days’ fighting the 
Russians appear to be holding their ground as well as could 
reasonably be expected, having regard to the advantage which 
the element of surprise conferred on the Germans. Brest- 
Litovsk has been lost, but that fortress is in the portion of 
Poland annexed by Russia eighteen months ago, and no com- 
plete defence-line had been constructed in the newly-acquired 
territories in Poland or Rumania. An initial German advance 
there was inevitable, though in point of fact, if the Russian 
commumiqués are to be believed, all attempts to invade the 
Ukraine from Rumania have been frustrated. Finland, it is 
clear, is to be drawn into the conflict in spite of herself. She 
could not prevent the Germans using her territory as a base, 
and in such circumstances Russia could not refrain from 
retaliating. Finnish bitterness against Russia after the events 
of 1939 is natural, but to find her lining up with the Axis 
Powers against Great Britain and, in effect, the United States, 
is completely unnatural. But Finland is the victim of pressure 
she cannot resist. However the general trend of the war may 
be going, a subject on which the German communiqués are 
reticent, it is certain that it is involving Germany in a vast 
consumption of oil, both in the air and on the ground, when 
great mechanised detachments are in action. If she fails to 
replace it through the plunder of the Caucasian oilfields her 
position may before long be critical. 
























Reactions in the United States 


If Hitler had hoped that in attacking Communist Russia 
he would confuse the minds of the American public and 
strengthen the hands of the isolationists he will soon discover 
his error. Though the isolationists attempted to make the 
most of the occasion the interventionists have gained more, by 
Pressing the argument that the opportunity has been given 
to help Britain in delivering a knock-out blow. Mr. Sumner 
Welles, the Assistant Secretary of State, lost no time in de- 
claring that any defence against Hitlerism, from whatever 
source, will hasten the downfall of the present German leaders, 
Whose attack upon Russia he described as “treacherous.” 
President Roosevelt backed up Mr. Sumner Welles with the 
Promise that he was going to give all possible aid to Russia ; 
and as a practical demonstration of the intention to help the 
Treasury has lifted the restrictions on Soviet assets in the 
United States. Though the Communist Press, which had been 
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strenuously denying the reports of strained relations between 
Germany and Russia, is embarrassed by the turn of events, 
it is the general belief in America that Communists must 
abandon their attempts to sabotage war-production, which now 
serves the interests of the Soviet as of the other enemies 
of Germany. It is likely that the attack on Russia has removed 
one of the most serious stumbling-blocks to American war- 
industry. 


Fallen Leaves in Japan 

The Japanese Government is faced with perplexing prob- 
lems arising from the invasion of Russia, and was unable to 
make the expected statement after the meeting of the Cabinet 
on Tuesday; the official spokesman could only declare 
Japan’s intentions to maintain her treaty obligations to both 
parties. To Germany she is only pledged to give help if 
Germany is attacked by a Power other than Russia; to 
Russia she has promised neutrality if Russia is attacked. It 
is recognised in Tokyo that Germany is no longer such a good 
horse to back since she has to defeat Britain, America and 
Russia before she can win the war ; and if she did succeed in 
crushing Russia she would find German influence dominant in 
Siberia up to the borders of Manchukuo and China. Russia 
in the war, co-operating with Britain and the United States, 
might offer these Powers the use of her military bases in the 
Far East, and thus affect the whole disposition of Japanese 
defences. Japan has gone far to alienate Britain and the United 
States, but now it has both ceased to be safe to back Germany 
and to be desirable that Germany should win. Can we read 
Japan’s attitude from the motto which Mr. Matsuoka is re- 
ported to have quoted: “ When the western wind blows fallen 
leaves are piled up in the East,” adding, “If we use a broom 
against the wind the fallen leaves will be scattered”? Is this 
to be interpreted “ Leave well alone ”? 


Successes in Syria 

The campaign in Syria now appears to be moving more 
quickly to our advantage, and it is satisfactory to learn from 
Mr. Churchill himself that no restraints on political grounds 
are imposed on the Generals, and that he has specially 
enjoined them to be guided by military considerations alone. 
At the outset, when there was the hope that many of the 
French under the Vichy command would come over to us, 
it was reasonable to advance deliberately ; but in the face of 
continued stiff resistance there could be no argument but 
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that of full war. On the British left and right the advance 
continues, though the French force that had created a salient 
in the centre at Merj Ayoun clung on obstinately for some time. 
On the coast, the Australians, supported by the fire of destroyers 
from the sea, have been pushing on toward the port of Beirut, 
which has itself been heavily bombed. North and west of 
Damascus British, Free French and Indian troops are on and 
astride of the road that leads to Beirut westwards and Homs 
in the north. Of the greatest importance is the swift move of 
a British mechanised force from Iraq upon Palmyra, far to the 
north, east of Homs. It is admitted in the Vichy Press that the 
advance from Iraq puts all the French forces further south 
in a dangerous position. 


Daylight Air Supremacy 

There is nothing perfunctory in the systematic attacks made 
by British bombers and fighters in their recent daylight sweeps 
over France and Belgium. Though much destructive work is 
being carried out through night raids over industrial areas and 
ports—and the R.A.F. has been unremitting in its night 
attacks on the industrial Ruhr and the Rhineland and the 
coastal region farther north—it is war on a different scale 
of effectiveness when we can attack aerodromes, railway junc- 
tions, warehouses and munition-factories in full daylight. 
During last week and this week the R.A.F. has established 
air-supremacy over the Channel and all the northern regions 
of France and Belgium, doing great damage to aerodromes, 
communications and ports, and undoubtedly pushing the 
enemy's air-front farther from this island. Last week in 
these daylight offensives 98 German fighters were brought 
down for the loss of 23 R.A.F. fighters (of whose pilots 4 were 


saved). On Sunday and Monday the R.A.F., losing § 
bombers and 2 fighters, destroyed 50 of the enemy 
in their daylight sweeps. In these victorious movements 


formations of bombers, escorted by large formations of fighters, 
fiy straight and accurately to their targets and work calculated 
havoc. Meantime the Luftwaffe is heavily engaged on the 
Russian front, losing large numbers of machines, and the 
Russian Air Force is in a position to attack eastern targets 
beyond our reach during the short nights. The R.A.F. has a 
great opportunity, and is taking it. 


A West-African Air-Base 

In its large-scale plans for the defence of the Atlantic the 
United States has not overlooked the importance of the 
Brazilian coast and the desirability of leasing an air-base from 
the Brazilian Government to carry farther the chain of bases 
it has secured in the West Indies. The suggestion that 
it should look still farther, to the western coast of Africa, 
is a natural sequel ; for, as Sir Malcolm Robertson has pointed 
out in a letter to The Times, the mouth of the Gambia River 
in the British colony of Gambia is only 1,800 miles from 
Natal in Brazil. It was roughly midway between these two 
points that the American vessel ‘ Robin Moor ’ was attacked and 
sunk. Sir Malcolm recalls the fact that the Germans for a 
number of years ran a regular air-mail service between Natal 
and Bathurst in the Gambia. The establishment of a base 
on that side of the Atlantic waist-line would be the natural 
strategical completion of a system of air-bases stretching from 
Greenland to Brazil, and doubtless the British Government 
would be prepared to lease a site if the idea commended itself 
to the United States Government. 


The Lessons of Crete 

The supreme importance of strong air-support for land 
forces is emphasised by Brigadier L. M. Inglis, of the New 
Zealand Forces, who has come to this country to discuss the 
Cretan campaign with the General Staff. In his opinion the 
lack of such support was the key to the whole setback suffered 
in Crete. Once the enemy had secured a landing-ground there 
was nothing to stop a regular service of troop-carrying aircraft 
reinforcing the enemy. Brigadier Inglis points out that at 
Haraklion and at Retimo parachutists were quickly dealt 
with, but they did succeed in securing possession of 
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Maleme. They only proved dangerous when 
thus given time to establish themselves and be joined | 
troop-carrying planes. It follows from this statement tha 
is foolish to disparage the importance of parachutisty in 
invasion. They have only to succeed in securing and holds 
a single landing-ground long enough for air-borne tr 
arrive after them to constitute a grave danger. The Obviggmeriday 
and certain conclusion is that every aerodrome in the can Russian 
ought to be strongly defended on the ground, and that moh | idenc 
forces should be available in every district to deal With poggi = 0 
enemy landings. Speed, says the Brigadier, is vital in desi 
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with parachutists and air-borne troops, and the bean oe 
this form of attack may have to be borne by the Home Gp og 
“than 






in the event of an invasion of Britain. 
Crete being learnt here? 
Lord Croft that they are. 


Are the lessons 
It is satisfactory to be assured by 
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Back to the Mines 

The coal position is serious. If the output cannot § 
greatly increased before the winter war industry will be she 
of coal or the domestic consumer will be cold, or both, The 









calculation of the Government is that an additional soogy doned 
tons a week must be produced. How is this to be dog) countt) 
Mr. Bevin and Mr. Grenfell, the Secretary for Mines, gi Bukow 
making a joint appeal to former miners to return to the pif occupa 
Also they are asking managers to concentrate on maximugif joose ¥ 
production and men to avoid absenteeism. Mr. Bevialf Germa 
does well to remind the younger men who for no good reas more t 
absent themselves that they owe their exemption from miliunl sores: 
service to the fact that they are needed for coal-getting. j 168 . 
they slack in the latter there is no reason why they shou . 
be reserved. In his attempts to get former miners back happet 
the collieries he urges duty on the one side and promisgf But 
security of employment on the other. But there is one decision not co 
reached by the Government which must not pass unquestioned conseq 
Mr. Bevin said that it had decided not to bring men bad need n 
from the Forces. That is a short-sighted decision which it i wasted 
impossible to defend. Coal is a condition of almost everything outrag 
else. If we are short of coal for war industries then even tk 
Army should yield up some of its skilled miners, and shoul long F 
retain only those whose special skill is needed in military work _— 
mitiga 
The Newspapers and the B.B.C. isa fi 
The B.B.C. news bulletins undoubtedly get ahead of tk gull 
newspapers in a good many important items of news, and i son 
it can be established that this is due to deliberate discriminatiag§ "°° 
on the part of Government departments the papers’ grievance i The 3 
a real one. A deputation from the Institute of Journalis,—§ Russi 
received by Mr. Harold Nicolson on behalf of Mr. Duff Cooper lends 
last Monday, complained of preferential treatment given to tk with 
B.B.C. It was suggested that the frequent release of importa State: 
news items just in time for the B.B.C. news was more tag yictin 
a coincidence ; and that discrimination in favour of the BBCI can b 
which would be unfair at any time, was particularly unjust who - 
when the Press is so severely handicapped by paper-restriction ® shore 
Mr. Nicolson denied the premises; he did not agree te 
there was deliberate favouritism, though he promised to pu Hitle 
the case before the Minister. Obviously it would be impropt F 
to hold back news so that either the B.B.C. or the newspapes and 
could get in first. The fact is that the B.B.C. news bulleiagR @" | 
are frequent enough to make it inevitable that they shoud SUPP 
publish much news before the papers can; on the othej must 
hand the 9 o'clock news-broadcast whets the appttit the « 
for the next day’s paper, with its amplifications. The nationd W 
service rendered by the newspapers is vital ; their present d+ of . 
abilities are a drawback to the nation ; no unnecessary handic® oy 
should be imposed on them. But in this matter the needs d he 
the public are the first consideration. What the public wail ” 
is any news of importance the moment it is available, andi e 
ought to have that ; whether through the spoken or the printt! cf 


word matters little. 
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HE invasion of Russia by Germany in the small hours 
of last Sunday morning had been appropriately 
braided by the announcement made in Berlin the previous 
‘iday that a quiet week-end seemed probable. The 
Mp ssians clearly took that view of the situation, for there is 
idence that, despite repeated warnings from London, they 
ere convinced that they would not be attacked. Their 
otimism could hardly spring from confidence in Hitler’s 
deed word, which they are not likely to have rated higher 
wn their own, and the valuation to be set on that was 
indicated with precision by the attack on Finland in 1939. 
Nothing is gained by burking this and similar facts. 
While the Russian peasant may deserve all the sympathy 
the Prime Minister extended to him on Sunday evening, the 
Russian Government deserves none. It has from the first 
shown itself indifferent to any principle except oppor- 
“Biuism. Apart from its aggression against Finland, it con- 
doned Germany’s attack on Poland by seizing half that 
country as its own prey, it exacted Bessarabia and the 
Bukowina as price of its complaisance in the German 
occupation of Rumania, it has throughout played fast and 
lose with Turkey, it lifted no finger to save Bulgaria from 
German penetration, and it offered no help to Yugoslavia 
more material than a belated and valueless treaty of non- 
aggression. It was ready to buy off Germany at almost 
any price, and was incapable of believing—till the incredible 
happened—that Hitler might prefer battle to bargain. 
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But if that is all true it is also all irrelevant. We are 
not concerned with Russia’s record, but with the strategic 
consequences of her embroilment in the conflict. Neither 
need many words be wasted—unnecessarily many have been 
wasted already—on denunciation of Hitler’s perfidy and the 
outrage of his latest unprovoked aggression. The time is 
long past when the discovery that Hitler is Hitler, and acts 
accordingly, could stir passions. And though it in no way 







en the 
should 


7 mitigates his criminality, the character of his latest victim 

is a factor to take account of in the ultimate assessment of 
f th guilt ; Russia has not, to our knowledge, been morally 
nd jg TVOlutionised since last Sunday. But the military situa- 
ratio Hon in Europe has, and everything but that can be ignored. 
nce ise The very fact that we could affect no sympathy with 
alist, & Russia's external policy, and not much with her internal, 
opr lends dramatic force to the almost unbroken unanimity 


otk® with which this country, the Dominions and the United 
rant States have declared that in the fight against Hitler all his 
tha victims and all his opponents are one. About that there 
BCE can be no question. Even those, particularly in America, 
nu who may contend that between Fascism and Communism 


jons, . . ; . 
+ there is nothing to choose must recognise that there is 


nt one overriding danger in the world today, and that is 
ope Hitlerism. To check, and then to crush, it is the single 


pes “td supreme task. Any part that a Communist Russia 
tis Can play in that must be unreservedly welcomed, and any 
uli Support we can give to Russia in resistance to the invader 
thet Must be offered unstintingly as a willing contribution to 
tite the common cause. 
- Why Hitler decided to invade Russia remains a matter 
of speculation, but the speculation is necessary, since 
| Motives may throw light on future policy. Three motives 
no doubt operated in this case—military, economic, and 
ye Psychological. In the military sphere the time was ripe 
wi for some new spectacular move. The Iraq coup had 
failed; Allied forces got to Syria in time; and, as Hitler 
-— himself observed with some candour in his verbose pro- 
clamation to the German people, “the radical conclusion 
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of the war in the west, particularly as regards aircraft, could 
no longer be vouched for by the German High Command.” 
In such circumstances the temptation to use the 120 divi- 
sions strung out along the German-Russian frontier to 
secure a military victory was intelligibly strong. On the eco- 
nomic side the lure—the corn of the Ukraine and the oil of 
the Caucasus—is obvious. The corn might have been got by 
blackmail, but Hitler. has always coveted the soil, not merely 
the produce, of the Ukraine, and that was not to be had 
without fighting. The oil-wells, it is to be hoped, will 
be destroyed before he can get them if the prospect of 
his getting them seems imminent ; whether the cornfields 
can be is more doubtful, for the harvest is still some weeks 
distant, and green crops are not easily fired. The psycho- 
logical aim behind the invasion is equally patent. A war 
against. Bolshevism would divide opinion in the United 
States, appeal powerfully to Franco’s Spain, and hardly 
less to Darlan’s France (such as it is) and even shake the 
resolution of some elements in Great Britain itself. There 
Hitler has fallen into a pardonable error. He has assessed 
quite accurately the hatred in which Communism is held 
by large sections of opinion in Great Britain and America. 
What he fails to realise is the extent to which that is 
transcended by the loathing he himself and his doctrines 
inspire. Yet here is the decisive factor in the whole 
situation. 


The British attitude towards the new turn in the war 
could not be in doubt for a moment, and the Prime Minister 
was right in announcing the Cabinet’s decision to the nation 
without even waiting for the endorsement of Parliament 
or the formal concurrence of the Dominions. There is 
evidence that his broadcast on Sunday had a powerful effect 
on that part of American opinion that was still fluid. Since 
he spoke the whole Commonwealth has given its sanction 
to his words. They were words from which, as always, 
every hint of false optimism was vigorously excluded. The 
attack on Russia gives ground so far for neither optimism 
nor the reverse. It by no means follows that the addi- 
tion of a people of 160,000,000 to Germany’s enemies 
brings an Allied victory nearer. Everything depends on the 
form and degree of Russia’s resistance. Her early collapse 
would leave Hitler stronger than ever. The legend of his 
invincibility would gain new currency, he would secure 
immediate access to the natural resources he needs, and 
he would be able to divert to service elsewhere the greater 
part of the million and a-half men he has been keeping 
for months under arms on the Soviet frontier. Those con- 
tingencies must be reckoned with, and we must have stra- 
tegic and political plans ready against the event of German 
success in the East as well as a German failure. Russia’s 
military strength is largely an unknown quantity but the 
commander-in-chief, Timoshenko, has a good professional 
reputation, and if the strategy of defence in depth is carried 
out, and the armies can remain intact while retreating, if 
retreat is necessary, enough loss should be inflicted on the 
German air-force, at a moment when the Allied air-force 
is growing in strength daily, to bring air-parity between 
Allies and Axis rapidly nearer. Then the twilight of 
Hitlerism will have set in. 

The political consequences of the attack on Russia are 
unpredictable. Japan has understandings with both Berlin 
and Moscow, but in her case, as so many others, the single 
consideration will be her conception of her own interest. 
The temptation to strike at Russia in the east while 
Germany is striking at her in the west will be strong, but 
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even the Japanese militarists may hesitate to add a Russian 
war to a Chinese war while the capacity of Britain and the 
United States to defend their interests in Asia is still in 
doubt. Turkey’s hands are tied by the non-aggression 
treaty which Hitler has just astutely negotiated with her, 
but she can hardly be blind to the latest demonstration 
of the worth of treaties negotiated by Hitler. Spanish 


Falangists no doubt view the new move with some en-, 


thusiasm, but General Franco, who cares more about Spain 
than about ideologies, is no more likely to welcome the 


A 


HERE are very few Englishmen with personal and up-to- 

date knowledge of conditions in Russia. One of those few, 
who happens to enjoy good facilities for observation, and who, 
incidentally, predicted recent events with some accuracy, takes 
what may be called a fifty-fifty view of Russia’s military pros- 
pects. While fully conscious, that is to say, of the weight and 
efficiency of the German military machine, he by no means 
assumes that it is going through Russia as it went through 
Yugoslavia. The Russian army, of course, is untried, but when 
every allowance is made the incredible precision of the military 
displays in Moscow argues a degree of training and efficiency 
that must count for something off the parade-ground as well 
as on. In this authority’s view the Russian military com- 
muniqués are likely to approximate in reliability to our own 
rather than to the German—an important opinion if well- 
based. One military factor which, I think, has hardly been 
stressed enough is that streak of fatalism in the Russian 
character which led the Russians in the Great War to go on 
fighting and dying when they had no more than one rifle to 
three men. Even the final collapse represented not military 
surrender but political disintegration, though no doubt the two 
acted on each other. Warfare in 1941 is a very different thing 
from warfare in 1917, but the Russian has not fundamentally 
altered, and so far as can be seen the prospect of an anti-Stalin 
revolution is small. It is worth remembering, by the way, how 
great a contribution the Russians rather fortuitously made to 
the ultimate victory of the Allies by the capture of a copy 
of the German secret code in 1914. See von Rintelen’s The 
Dark Invader and Ewing’s The Man of Room 4o. 


* * * * 


One man whose lot the attack on Russia has made con- 
siderably easier is M. Ivan Maisky, the Russian Ambassador in 
London, who, as representative of a country fighting side by 
side with Britain, finds himself a persona grata in all circles. 
As a matter of fact he has never been anything but a persona 
grata, whatever may have been thought of his country’s policies 
and practices. As an envoy in an often difficult and delicate 
position he has been, I should say, a quite unqualified success. 
For eight years he has, apart from his formal official duties, 
dispensed quiet and dignified hospitality at the Embassy in 
Kensington Palace Gardens, first of all to guests mainly of the 
Left, but latterly to companies catholic enough to include, 
among others, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Halifax and Mr. Eden. 
Through it all he has retained the complete confidence of his 
own Government. Two of his predecessors, M. Rakovsky and 
M. Sokolnikoff, whose salt also I have eaten in my time, are, I 
believe, still in prison, as the result of the so-called “ treason 
trials” of a few years ago. 


* * 7 . 


This issue of The Spectator reveals distressingly the effect 
of the paper-rationing scheme, under which a general and 
uniform reduction to 25 per cent. of the weight of paper used 
in the pre-war period is imposed on all weekly periodicals. A 
few extra cwt. may be granted here and there for special 
reasons, but broadly speaking the rule is, down to 25 per 
cent. To apply the formula mechanically, without recog- 
nition of any distinction between journals in the matter of 
public value, is no doubt convenient, but it leads to strange 
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prospect of involving his country in war than he ever 

On these and many other possibilities light must soon 

cast. Meanwhile the lesson of events for this coun % 
single and plain. There can be no assumption that es 
implication in the war makes our task easier. It may am 
may not. Hitler clearly thinks not, and Hitler is , 
fool. But redoubled effort here while Germany’s an 
are divided may bring the war to its turning-pige 
The decision by America which many Americans _ 
pressing for would settle everything. 
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results. The News of the World, for example, was Stated 
to be using 800 tons of paper a week before the war: ix 
present allowance therefore is presumably 200 tons a wat 
The Spectator would feel itself fortunate almost beyond beli¢ 
if it could get 100 tons a year. It may be bias—if 50 itis, 
bias that is rather widely shared—which makes me question 
whether the public value of the News of the World is to 
times that of this journal. But take another ruling. Paper is 
allocated not in respect of a particular pubtication, but to, 
publishing-house in respect of all the periodicals it produces, ft 
can therefore deflect paper as it chooses from one publication 
to another, or suppress altogether the less remunerative and ug 
their paper for others which pay better. The Listener, fog 
example, can presumably profit by the diminished circulatiog 
of The Radio Times and the disappearance of World Radio, 
Here again the three principal weekly reviews, none of which 
has any other publication associated with it, is at a dis 
advantage. The combine gains, as usual. 

* x * * 


Again, I have lying on my desk two publications concerned 
with the film trade, To-day’s Cinema and The Daily Film 
Renter (each now appearing only three times a week), one of 
which weighs approximately half a pound—more than fou 
times as much as this week’s issue of The Spectator—the 
other an ounce less. To turn to a different field, while th 
periodical Press of this country is singularly and satisfactorily 
clean, publications do exist which obviously depend primarily 
on sex-appeal. They, in this time of acute stringency, get 
their allowance of paper on the same basis as everyone else, 
I realise, of course, the serious difficulty of discrimination. 
But there are other ways of dealing with difficulties besides 
burking them. Periodicals could be divided into three o 
more classes, A, B, and C., &c., with highest priority for A 
Or the petrol-system, of a basic and a supplementary allowance, 
could be adopted. Or still better methods might be devised. 


* * * * 


In view of the suggestion that Mr. Menzies may yet retum 
to London as a member of the War Cabinet, a private letter 
I have received this week from an Englishman in Washington 
on the Australian Prime Minister’s recent visit to the United 
States has its interest. “The great British success so far,” 
the note runs, “is Menzies. He has been tremendous. Blank 
{a high authority in a high official position] is saying that he 
is the second strongest man in the Empire. The journalists 
here got from him what they regarded as by far the best 
statement on the strategy of the Mediterranean. I have not 
heard such unqualified tributes about any British visitor.” 
Most of this, no doubt, is personal to Mr. Menzies. But it 
gives some support to the claim, for which there is a good 
deal to be said, that the average Commonwealth statesman 
stands closer temperamentally than the average British to th 
average American citizen. There are likely to be less frik 
about him, and Americans don’t much care for frills. 

* * * * 

A Service Department, to which the Ministry of Informations, 
demanding news, protested that it couldn’t make bricks without 
straw, rejoined tartly “We do provide straw ; you drop t 
bricks.” JANUS. 
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GERMANY TURNS EAST 


By STRATEGICUS 


T has always seemed inevitable that Germany would sooner 

or later settle accounts with Russia, but why she attacked 
at this moment must be a matter for conjecture. That she has 
never wholly trusted Russia 1s shown by the fact that for some 
time she nas kept 80 divisions upon the eastern front, and that 
must have been an almost intolerable Position. Moreover, since 
the Finnish campaign, Russia has given much thought to the 
reorganisation of her army, and it may have seemed wiser to 
Hitler to strike before the process was complete. He may also 
be feeling the shortage of various essentials much more than 
we can realise; and for the final account with us he must 
wish to have a lavish supply of all the necessities of war. 


At all events, it now appears to be clear that the pact with 
Turkey was the final preparation for the eastward march, and 
the Balkan campaign was part of the same plan. The whole 
of his southern flank has been cleared of doubtful friends or 
open enemies and, as far as the Caucasus, there is no chance 
of interference. When that position was achieved the armoured 
divisions and Luftwaffe were moved to the east, Marshal von 
Reichenau set up his headquarters on the left of Marshal List, 
as in the Polish campaign ; and the stage was set. We can 
assume that all the technical and immediate preparation has 
been as thorough as the remote and political. The chances 
have been carefully weighed ; but, at this point, it is not easy 
to do more than speculate what are the relative forces engaged 
or the resources immediately available. ‘The Germans are sup- 
posed to have about 120 divisions on the Russian front now 
and a number of Rumanian units are fighting with them. 
There are probably a dozen armoured divisions and the bulk 
of the Luftwaffe also in action. 

If it is difficult to estimate the German force with any satis- 
faction it is even harder to measure the Russian. The Soviet 
has guarded its secrets better than any other government. But 
we know that Russia has compukory service and an immense 
reservoir upon which to draw. She has probably more 
divisions at the front—the number has been put at 160—and 
at least as great a mobilised force as Germany. She is said 
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to have at least 10,000 tanks, and these, if formed into divisions, 
would make double the armoured force of Germany. The total 
number of her aeroplanes is put higher than that of the Luft- 
waffe. She is supposed to have between 50,000 and 100,000 
trained parachutists, great numbers of troop-carriers and a 
highly developed technical equipment. It is unlikely that she 
can adequately arm anything like the whole of her mobilised 
force, but the equipment she possesses is probably as good as 
that of Germany. 

But, as Commandant Andriot said some years ago, “Le 
matériel ne vaut que par ceux qui l’utilisent” ; and nothing 
about Russia is so difficult to assess as the human factor. The 
German Army’s strength does not rest upon its numbers and 
equipment so much as upon its disciplined unity and military 
tradition. The reputation of the Soviet Army has suffered 
much from the mishandling of the earlier phases of the Finnish 
campaign ; but it seems probable that Russia entered that war 
as mistakenly as Italy entered Greece, on the assumption that 
it Was not so much a military as a political campaign. Russia, 
however, recovered, reconsidered the situation, effected the 
necessary reorganisation and won. The Commissars were ap- 
parently swept away, the officers weeded out from the stand- 
point of efficiency and not policy, and the soldiers left to fulfil 
their proper function. The end was then inevitable. But how 
far the reorganisation has gone none can say. The troops 
even in Finland showed the usual uncomplaining stubbornness 
for which Russian armies have always been famous. The 
breach in the Mannerheim line provided evidence not only of 


endurance but also of skill and even a certain scientific 
virtuosity. 


Only the event can show whether these factors go deep 
enough to hold up the German armies. So far the German 
Staff has made no miscalculations about the amount of force 
required to meet the armies it designs to destroy. But, here, 
it is meeting a foe which ultimately, and probably immediately, 
is stronger numerically and materially; and much if not every- 
thing depends upon the issue. There can be no stalemate 
on this front. Unless the Russian Army is put out of action 
so completely that organised resistance ceases Germany will 
emerge from the campaign worse than she entered it. She 
might even emerge half-way to final defeat. It is, therefore, 
the immediate objective of the German Staff to put the army 
out of action as quickly and as completely as possible. That, 
it may be said, is the objective of every general ; but here it 
derives a greater importance from the fact that it is only a 
means to an end. The complete defeat of the Russian armies 
can only be a chapter in the design. 

Beyond Russia lie immense prizes to be won and further 
tasks to accomplish before Germany can enjoy them. The oil 
she so much needs lies in the Caucasian region; and the 
victory which would give her that territory would, by that very 
fact, place her on the threshold of Iran, where Rashid Ali 
and the Grand Mufti are spinning their webs. It would give 
her the key to Iraq and Syria and probably compel the com- 
pliance of Turkey. It would uncover the right flank of the 
Suez Canal positions. In a word, it would threaten the Empire 
from several directions. It would even open the prospect of 
a descent upon India. Such possibilities cannot be regarded 
as the idle fancies they might appear. However absurd it may 
seem, Hitler really aims at world-conquest, and the British 
Empire must first be swept out of the way. 

The German strategy will be as usual local or large 
envelopment. The battlefront between the White and the 
Black seas is about 1,800 miles in extent and from two places 
on this vast front great converging movements might be 
initiated. In the Polish campaign the Germans, while 
attempting to envelop the armies west of Warsaw, struck behind 
it toward Brest Litovsk from the north and across the San 
from the south, to cast a net about the whole force in the 
field. At the moment, it would not be surprising to find a 
movement developing from the Karelian Isthmus against 
Leningrad in the north and a blow from Bessarabia in the 
south. Huge distances are involved ; but the mind which con- 
ceived the attack upon Russia can hardly be suspected of 
pusillanimity. There has, so far, been no suggestion of such 
a development ; but it may be noted that in the few known 
changes there figures the German penetration to Stojanow on 
Sunday and the atterhpt to force a way to the south-east, towards 
the Lwow railway. The Germans can only be about 40 miles 
distant ; and if they could reach the railway they would cut 
off the armies holding the San, 100 miles to the west. 

From Sokol, on the Bug, to the Black Sea the present 
Russian front imposes almost insuperable difficulties upon the 
defence. The wide bend westward to the river San and the 
dip into Bukovina make a pocket which will be hard to hold 
and probably harder to evacuate without loss. In the north 
any Russian retreat will involve a longer line and great 
readjustments in the dispositions of the forces. There are, in 
fine, difficulties which would be perilous for any army and may 
easily prove a deadly handicap for the Russians. They must 
provide a stern test, and readjustments are inevitable. When 
they have been carried out it will be easier to determine how 
far the Russian Army can be expected to prolong the struggle. 
The reports of swift German advances through Lithuania 
towards Riga, of attempts at envelopment north and south of 
Brest Litovsk, and of a great break-through in the Ukraine 
strengthen this reflection; but until they take precision and 
receive confirmation they need no further comment. 

Meanwhile our opportunity is clear. The armies in Syria 
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are to fight in future on purely military lines and not with 
tactics sterilised by politics. Damascus is a prize, but we do 
mot appear to be appeciably nearer the defeat of the Vichy 
forces. The column near Palmyra and the other which is now 
reported emerging from Irak may hasten this desirable develop- 
ment. But Germany is the real enemy and there is much 
we can do to disturb her rear. The Royal Air Force bombing 
raids have inflicted heavy damage upon many German centres 
and, if we can depend upon the admissions about the Great 
War, must have deeply affected German morale. The day-raids 
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are even more heartening. These two Offensive oper: 
should be developed to the utmost and, with the anil ey 
the United States, there is every hope that they may i= , 
the issue on the eastern front. If the Russian Army can p 

in being as an organised force for the rest of the cam on 
season the military outlook will be revolutionised. A Sufficient) 
powerful air-offensive would compel the Germans to y " 
the Luftwaffe on the eastern front and to that fret... 
down the attack. That is a chance we should not mis i 
we shall never have a better for crippling the enemy a. 


A PUBLIC SCHOOL IN WAR-TIME 


By A HEADMASTER 


AVING been asked by the Editor to give some account of 
what is being done at a particular English public boarding- 
school in the way of adapting boys to present and post-war 
circumstances, I comply the more gladly because it no doubt 
typifies what is being done at a number of similar schools. 

For the last ten years or more, the boys at this school have 
been well drilled in self-help, e.g., making their beds, clean- 
ing their shoes. They have also for many years done useful 
work for the school in connexion with the electric-light system, 
wireless, book-binding, printing, carpentry, tidying, bringing up 
coal, chopping up logs for house-room fires, &c., and been 
responsible for an immense amount of maintenance and 
construction on the estate. In other words the principle of 
doing practical work for the community was well established 
before the war. 

As might have been expected, this tendency has during the 
last eighteen months been steadily and rapidly developed. In 
proportion as things have become more difficult (especially in 
the domestic-management department) more and more respon- 
sibility has been taken on by the boys. The work done by 
boys now includes cleaning of house-rooms and studies, waiting 
in the school dining-hall in rotation about once a fortnight, and 
the spending of two full days each term in the kitchens. When 
it became necessary, owing to the universal shortage of paid 
domestic helpers, for the kitchen staff to be supplemented by 
boys, it was desirable for them to be well trained. The routine 
work of the kitchen department is therefore taught and prac- 
tised under the supervision of the housekeeper and her staff, 
who direct and work with the boys. In the servantless days 
that are ahead parents may be glad to find that their sons 
have acquired not only the habit of willing help in household 
affairs, but also some measure of skill and experience. 

Under the supervision of a master and the garden staff, a 
very large number of boys is engaged in the cultivation of 
vegetables on at least one afternoon a week. This is voluntary 
labour. Another useful job is the collection of waste paper, 
pots, metal, &c., which is organised and carried out by a group 
of boys, together with the destruction of useless rubbish in the 
school incinerator. Another group is measuring up iron rail- 
ings in the rural district in case they are needed as scrap. 

Air-raid precautions offer wide scope for service. There is a 
fire brigade of about twenty older boys under the direction of a 
master, which is trained to handle the supplemented fire-fighting 
apparatus. These boys have attended several demonstrations 
of fire-fighting in the district, and have regular practices. They 
“ stand to” on the few occasions when the school has been sent 
down to take refuge in the basement. A small group has been 
formed to look after the telephone-exchange when the school 
operators are off duty, so that the school is always in direct con- 
tact with the local A.R.P. headquarters. Boys are responsible 
for blacking-out the school buildings, and under a master act 
as fire-watchers. 

Last September a harvest camp held at the school was 
attended by about fifty boys and some masters from this and a 
variety of other day and boarding-schools. This camp con- 
tinued for a fortnight. The members slept and ate in the 


school, worked on surrounding farms during the day, listened 
to talks from visitors and took part in discussions or made 
music in the evenings. 





Generally speaking, and quite apart from the Wwar-emergency 
we believe that the right attitude to life can slowly but suis 
be built up, founded on the practice of doing responsible jobs 
rather than on precept and exhortation ; and the fact thy 
boys in early adolescence do accept these various responsible 
jobs, even when they are disagreeable, with great willingness 
and carry them out thoroughly, even enthusiastically, encoy. 
ages one to feel that they may bring a valuable contributicg 
towards the post-war situation. 

There is a good deal of concern in the Press and in th 
Churches today about the indifference of young people 
religion and their ignorance of the essentials of the Christian 
faith. Well-conceived syllabuses in this connexion are no douby 
vitally important, and qualified and inspiring teachers are ; 
necessity. But the best syllabus in Christendom will be of 
little avail unless the relationship between teaching and action, 
between faith and works, is appreciated by those who hope to 
improve matters, and is made apparent to the young. It is th 
urgent duty of Church and State, of homes and schools, to see 
that term-time and holidays provide for young people a body of 
practical experience that will gradually give meaning to adult 
exhortation and teaching. What they are taught in school 
should be continually lit up, made real to them, by what they 
do. That is what practical community-service is able to effect 
in schools just as surely as it is effecting it in the battered 
streets and shattered homes up and down the country. 

Such experience is not to be regarded as a kind of human- 
tarian substitute for religion, but as the substance without 
which man’s religion cannot become a reality. The war ha 
already provided the experience youth needs, if schools wil 
recognise their opportunity. It is the business of educatica 
to organise that experience, to make it available and, in a wis 
and stimulating manner, to make suitable and emphatic 
demands on young people, who are already only too anxious 
to respond. Before the war education on the whole failed 
rather seriously in this respect. The older type of schod 
tended to make demands of an unimaginative and restricted 
kind which awakened little sustained enthusiasm. Schools with 





modern ideas seemed to be afraid to make any exacting demands 
at all, on the assumption that it is wrong to worry youn 
people under the age of eighteen with serious responsibilities 
The result was that in few individuals or youth organis- 
tions was the latent and natural desire for unreserved self- 
dedication awakened. The truth which we are now learning, 
which we might have learnt by looking at the Continent of 
Europe, is that the call to face hardship and danger is th 
very best means of developing individuality and initiative, and 
so introducing youth to a new vision of life. Nor does it take 
young people long to discover that life is a far more joyous 
and purposeful thing when they are answering hard, dangerous 
and often irksome challenges in the service of a cause in which 
they believe. For this generation, I am convinced, the difficult 
and exacting experience youth is being called upon to face cal 
be the soil out of which a real personal and social religio 
can spring. 

Countless people, without knowing it, have already begu 
to find a new meaning and purpose in life, since the war ha 
compelled them to live differently. The greater the demand, 
the greater the response. The reason for the widespread 
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lethargy among young people in this country before the war, 
and for the tremendous response to Hitler in Germany, was 
that Hitler grasped and we failed to grasp this simple fact 
about human nature. that it is only faith in a greater than 
oneself, devotion to a purpose greater than one’s own personal 
advancement and self-gratification, which can free us from the 
shadow of that w hich otherwise darkens vision and arrests 
progress—Self. So long as men or boys think much or talk 
much of their “ right to themselves ” there will be no vision ; 
they will have little or nothing to contribute to the post-war 
world, nor any satisfaction nor peace within themselves. 

Nor will any “ youth movement” signify, if it is chiefly 
concerned with physical fitness, or regarded merely as a means 
of bringing together in a social atmosphere persons each of 
is primarily interested in himself. Effective action, 
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etgen, = whether of a baby learning to walk, or of a boy learning to 
t sure M bicycle, or of a group of persons trying to function in any 
ble jols © corporate capacity, can take place only where there is balance. 
ACt thar And it is a well-established fact that human beings cannot 
ONSIble achieve balance, except when their minds and attention are 
ingnes | focussed on, and ielated to, some person in whom they have 
encour. faith, some purpose in which they believe, some career to 
Ibutiog which they can consecrate themselves. Such a balance as the 
In the 
ple FIFTY YEARS OF 
ristian 
doubr — - : 
are 4 T is just fifty years since the Bermondsey Settlement 
be of started its work in what was then, by general consent, 
ction, the least regarded and least helped of all the poorer districts 
pe to on both sides of the River Thames. Just at that ume a 
is the young working man wrote to Dr. J. B. Paton, the eminent 
10 see philanthropist, “‘ Down here in Bermondsey there is nothing 
dy of between heaven and hell—the Church and the public-house. 
aduk Our preliminary enquiries had led us to this same conclusion. 
choo! The movement to establish the Settlement had sprung from 
ther Cambridge, with the support of the W esley University Society 
offec and the co-operation of the similar society in Oxford. The 
ered provisional committee took counsel and made careful investi- 
gations, with the result that the site for the proposed Settle- 
=i ment was bought in July, 1889. At that time, with the ex- 
heat ception of St. Olave’s Grammar School—which was almost 
~ entirely attended by boys from the suburbs—secondary educa- 
will tion did not exist, elementary education was rudimentary, 
in carred on in unsatisfactory buildings, and unsupported by 
ile any eiforts to promote the physical health and efficiency of 
aie the scholars. The neighbourhood was almost devoid of 
as district-nursing and recreative amenities, although an insti- 
ied tute and a girls’ club had been recently inaugurated at the 
cal west end of the Parish of Bermondsey. The first free 
ted library was only Just coming into being. Local government, 
ith the scope of which was narrowly restricted, was carried on 
ds by the civil vestries of the four parishes into which the 
2 present Borough of Bermondsey was then divided. On these 
* bod'es Labour was almost entirely unrepresented. The local 
“ branch of the Charity Organisation Society was established, 
"i and a few feeble recreative societies, founded from the West 
_—& End, had a struggling existence, most of them being sub- 
sequently handed over to the Bermondsey Settlement. That 
he was all 
rd This lamentable state of things was at that time wide- 
be spread, but there had been in recent times a great awakening 
: to a sense of social needs, and to the responsibility of the 
5 well-to-do, leisured and educated section of the community 
" for ministering to them. The universities had started their 
I university extension societies, and Toynbee Hall had begun 
, its work in Whitechapel. The housing question was begin- 
, ning to stir the conscience of London. The great dock 
strike of 1889, with its demand for “the docker’s tanner,” 
had cast a lurid light on the condition of the people, and 
; in the same year the London County Council had come into 





existence, with what may truly be called a religious enthusiasm 
on the part of the majority for raising the standard of life 
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Hitler Youth Movement achieved is derived from faith in Hitler 
and belief in the destiny of Germany—impressive in their 
intensity, tragic in their narrowness. The hope of our future 
lies with persons who are prepared to put their faith in a 
greater than Hitler, in a God who is the Father of all men, 
in a God who is the Brother of all men, in a God who is the 
Power which enables ail men. The only kind of leader 
we need is the man or woman in whom the image and the 
spirit of this God is manifest. 

The war, with all its horrors and devastation, its pain and 
its tragedy, is the one thing, in view of the state into which 
we have allowed ourselves to drift, which can now make possible 
to all of us the achievement of such a faith, and so bring the 
attainment of God’s purpose nearer. It is driving us where 
we would not go willingly, out of ourselves into a wider 
service, a service that is an initiation into the freedom of the 
sons of God. Let us and our children not complain about 
this, but accept the stern necessity courageously, confidently 
and, above all, with the joy in our hearts that is reflected in 
the words of Pascal: 

O qu’heureux sont ceux qui avec une liberté entiére et une 
pente invincible de leur volonté aiment parfaitement et librement 
ce qu’ils sont obligés d’aimer nécessairement ! 


BERMONDSEY 


By DR. J. SCOTT LIDGETT 


Thus the rising 


in its 


throughout the poorest districts of London. 
tide of social sympathy bore Settlements forward 
course. 

The declared objects of the Bermondsey Settlement, as 
defined by me, were as follows: 

1. To bring additional force and attractiveness to Christian 
work. 

2. To become a centre of social life, where all classes may 
meet together on equal terms for healthful intercourse and 
recreation. 

3. To give facilities for the study of literature, history, 
science and art. 

4. To bring men together to discuss general and special 
social evils and to seek their remedy. 

5. To take such part in local administration and _philan- 
thropy as may be possible. 

6. And so to do all this that it shall be perfectly clear 
that no mere sectarian advantage is sought, but that it shall 
be possible for all good men to associate themselves with our 
work. 

From the first the Settlement welcomed the co-operation 
and comradeship of all men and women of good will. As it 
gained support it soon came to touch the life of the neigh- 
bourhood at every point. It began its educational work in 
January, 1892, and on its opening night the building was 
thronged by hundreds of people, young and old, who were 
eager for the opportunity of evening education that it offered 


to them. Clubs for men, boys and girls came speedily into 
existence. Health Insurance Societies were started in due 
course. Help was speedily given to religious activities, par- 


ticularly in Rotherhithe. Soon the Settlement became recog- 
nised as the centre of social service, the outstanding hope of 
progress for the district. Appeals were made to it from many 
quarters and for many objects. For example, it has been called 
to administer the work of the Children’s Country Holiday 
Fund for the whole Borough of Bermondsey for at least forty 
years. All this led to increasing activity in local government 
administration—the Poor-Law Guardians, the School Board, 
the Country Council, and the Borough Council in due course. 
These services were continued until the Labour Party gained 
an ascendency in Bermondsey, which excluded the co-operation 
of all who felt unable to accept its political and economic 
dogmas. All this experience enables me to speak with inti- 


mate knowledge of the vast progress of every kind which has 
taken place in Bermondsey during the last half-century. 
To begin with education. 


The most momentous period of 
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educational advance, in my judgement, was during the closing 
years of the London School Board, from 1897 to 1904, when, 
under the great leadership of the Hon. E. Lyulph Stanley, 
afterwards Lord Sheffield, the elementary education of London 
was revolutionised. School buildings were everywhere im- 
proved and provided with halls. The development of Higher 
Grade Schools prepared the way for the present Central 
Schools and the larger provision of Secondary Schools with 
scholarships. The evening-school movement spread every- 
where, under the energetic stimulus and direction of Stewart 
Headlam. The ordinary curriculum of the day schools was 
enlarged, and the beginnings of health services established. 
Thus, in 1904, a great legacy was handed over to the London 
County Council when, totally unprepared for the task, it became 
the Education Authority for London. In respect of recrea- 
tion, similar progress has been made. Bermondsey teems 
today with boys’ and girls’ clubs (notably the Boys’ Brigade) 
and agencies for providing all kinds of amenities for young 
people. 


The housing of the people has been taken vigorously in 
hand, though some serious criticisms can rightly be made of 
the policy of superseding small houses by large blocks of build- 
ings. A perfect army of men and women has been called 
into being for securing employment, administering Old Age 
Pensions and other forms of benefit, and for promoting sanita- 
tion. 
exposed have been greatly lightened at every point. 


This is but an imperfect summary of the progress that has 


A SIDELIGHT 


By DAVID WINSER 


E passed a woman gazing steadily at the wall, or perhaps 

at the basket of washing beside it. Her husband was 
going to be operated on that morning. He had already been 
washed and shaved in preparation. We would have said some- 
thing to her if we had known her, or if there was anything 
important we could say. But it was obvious that there wasn’t. 
Outside the theatre we slipped on the long white sterilised 
gowns and the little round-shaped sterilised caps, and pre- 
pared to keep out of the way. 

The surgeon and his assistants were washing their hands. 
Seven minutes, then a quick rinse in ether, and he slipped the 
mask on over cap and face, leaving only his eyes looking out 
beneath bushy eyebrows. Then another two or three minutes 
washing, and he went to take his gown from the steriliser. It 
was folded so that he never touched the outside with his fingers; 
and in the same way, touching the inside only, he slipped 
rubber gloves over his talcum-powdered fingers. Keeping their 
hands clear of anything that wasn’t sterile, he and his assistants 
stood waiting for the woman’s husband. 


He came in at last, already under ether, wheeled on a trolley, 
with a rubber arm swinging loosely from the mask back to the 
anaesthetic apparatus, which ran on rubbered wheels. Oxygen 
and gas hissed out of the heavy cylinders, and swept through the 
ether-filled glass chamber to carry the anaesthetic to the patient. 
He was quiet enough, except for a faint snore in his breathing 
and an occasional spasmodic effort in his chest. As soon as he 
was on the table the nurses moved forward to expose his 
abdomen and swab it violently with iodine, at the end of a long 
pair of forceps. Then the sister and the surgeon’s assistants 
arranged sterile cloths to leave only the minimum working 
space and, it seemed casually, the surgeon took a scalpel and 
divided the skin and muscles in a steady reddening line. 

The guts came out, distended and inflamed. He examined 
them carefully, looking for the disease he had 2lready diagnosed. 
At last, finding it, he set off to complete the repair. A hundred 
years ago the patient would have been screaming with the 
pain. Before Lister, it was lethal to open the abdomen. Surgeon 
after surgeon, expensively and delicately trained, had improved 
the technique he now used automatically. It was not de- 
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Thus the grave anxieties to which the people had been 
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been made in all directions. The beneficent results 
apparent. During the half-century the population of 
mondsey has greatly changed. Employers, tradesmen, teacher 
and the skilled artisans have all left the district for the coun: 
or the suburbs. Yet those who are left behind are not a 
better fed, better dressed and better paid, but show ome 
increased vigour of physical health. In the old School-Boay 
days our physical experts warned us that the Child-populatiog 
of London was physically unequal to many of the forms of 
recreation which flourished in other parts of the country. This 
happily, is no longer the case. Our boys and girls are Capable 
of all forms of recreation, and show an interest in life and a 
resourcefulness in meeting emergencies that were beyond 
expectation a generation ago. 

All this is taken for granted nowadays, and has rightly 
become the platform for further demands. Yet every step of 
this many-sided progress was acutely controversial fifty years 
ago, and was only brought about by the resolute determination 
of its originators. So far as local administration is concerned 
the Labour Party has taken everything into its own hands, and 
seeks little or no co-operation from beyond its borders, This 
has its obvious drawbacks, but in my judgement it is oply 
partly political in its significance. As the local saying goes 
“Tt is only right that we should be looked after by our ow, 
people,” and in view of memories of the past, this attitude js 
not surprising. That there are off-sets to this record of gl. 
round progress may be granted, but substantially it may be 
claimed that Bermondsey is a much healthier, happier, more 
hopeful place today than it was fifty years ago. 
































ON CIVILISATION 





veloped in England only, or in any single country, but every- 
where in the civilised world. 

The sister passed him his stainless steel and sterilised instr- 
ment. A vein oozed, and he caught it with the hemostat, 
slipped catgut round the hemostat, tied the vessel and removed 
the hemostat, while the sister and his assistant handed him what 
he needed, and cut when he told them. An arteriole spurted, 
spotting the sterile clothes, and was caught neatly and tied. 
With unemotional precision he started to close up the wound. 

“The chances of this man living,” he said, “are better than 
they were this morning. On the other hand ”—he turned to 
one of us, teaching us—“ do you suppose they are good?” 

One of us said “ Yes.” He shook his head. 

“No,” he said. “ Probably the whole thing is a damn waste 
of time.” He looked at the patient, from whose sterterous 
mouth a thin stream of saliva dripped. “ Whether this par- 
ticular man is worth it, I don’t know. That’s not our business.” 

As he sewed up the wound, using sutures of specialised and 
sterile materials to suit the tension, he taught us briefly about 
the operation. While it was in progress, he said, the important 
thing had been not to talk, but to finish it and get out of the 
abdomen as quickly as possible. He turned to the anaesthetist, 
sitting by his bubbling glass-ware at the end of the table. 

“Do ‘you suppose you can get him off alive?” he asked. 




















The anaesthetist was certain he could. 

“That’s something.” He finished the stitching and stood 
back. The sister and two of the nurses started dressing the 
wound. A porter came in with a trolley and they took the 
man off to the ward. 

He showed no signs of being out of the ordinary. It would 
probably not have mattered, except to the woman by the 
washing-basket, if no operation had arrested the steady progress 
of his disease. Nevertheless, te save his life, all the purifica- 
tions and chemistries that were relevant had been dutifully 
applied, and the surgeon who operated had trained himself for 
many costly years in the researches of men now dead. The 
skills and discoveries of countless men had kept him alive. He 
stayed alive. 

It is an interesting side to civilisation. 
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my, THE THEATRE 
great, Non-Stop Vanities. At the Prince of Wales. 
I-Boarg Oxe is a little shy of recommending Mr. Esdaile’s entertainments 
Pulation «0 strangers; they appeal to the sardonic taste which finds pleasure 
PIMS of in the oddities of human enjoyment. From two ull ten every 
This, day of the week the small hooves of the Dancing Vanities bent 
Capable the boards, and the Glamour Lovelies as tall as grenadiers walk 
b and zily with a slight sneer in at one wing and out at the other. 
be : Nothing ever disturbs the arrogant poise of these monumental 
ral Jovelies 5 whether they are parading through “Old Sunny 
P Spain” or exposing themselves to an 18th century draught in 
nightly “The Fairy Coach,” their eyes remain as empty as statues. 
Step of About halfway through there is always a set-piece with a motion- 
) Years less nude—or near-nude. This time it is called “Garden of 
Nation lory”; some lady sings a song called “ Beauty Unadorned ” and , 
-erned, there is a “ Dance of Desire.” These exotic mauve pieces are 
is, and gndwiched with a little conjuring, some sentimental songs and 
This the comedian’s sketches. Some of these are a great deal better 
5 Only than usual because Mr. Gus Chevalier is visiting the Prince of 
goes, Wales. Kindly, worried, twitching a little with apprehension of 
r om what is going to happen to him next, Mr. Chevalier has the 
ade ; patina of something that’s weathered beautifully more than one 
aa war. He belongs to the finest music-hall tradition, and he seems 
f all a bit out of place among the jingling peroxided lovelies. But he 
ay be goes his quiet way—always putting off till tomorrow what need 
more not be done today, looking at every proposition all round and 





then choosing wrong, the perfect gentle white knight of variety. 
GRAHAM GREENE. 






OPERA 


“La Traviata.’’ At the New Theatre. 


Tue Sadler’s Wells Opera has replaced the Ballet at the New 
Its 

































= Theatre and will remain there during the coming week. 
repertory consists of the operas given during the company’s 
tru- previous visit with the addition, next Tuesday, of the solitary 
stat, classical masterpiece of English opera, Dido and Aeneas, with 
ved which is coupled Arne’s comedy of Thomas and Sally. 
shat La Traviata, which was given on Monday evening, used to 
ed, be regarded as essentially a smart affair, in which all that 
ed. mattered was the brilliance of the soprano’s coloratura and of 
d. the audience’s diamonds. Then, some years ago, the Vic.-Wells 
an Opera showed that the piece could stand on its own merits and 
to make reasonably good sense as a drama, thanks to the sensitive- 
ness of Verdi’s music. That result was achieved by a careful 
production, which established the social environment of the 
ste characters, by the elimination of the more ludicrous expressions 
us in the standard translation and (need one add?) by a good all- 
. round musical performance. 
” The limited resources, to which the company is now reduced 
d by the necessities of touring in war-time, have compelled them 
m to abandon all that gave the production its dramatic quality, and 
the action takes place before a gloomy arrangement of black 
* velvet and white net curtains. The old bathos has crept back 
e into the text and the singers, partly because they are hampered 
i by the lack of scenic resources and partly because it is impossible 
to put any conviction into utterances in which they cannot 
themselves believe, have fallen back upon the old conventional 
gestures. 
{ Some of the worst effects were the result of a needless com- 





pression—for La Traviata is not a long work. The scene between 
Alfred and his father was downright funny. Germont pére, who 
by the way bore a striking resemblance to Little Nell’s grand- 
father, made his entry during the introduction to his well-known 
air. Alfred, who had not seen his father since the librettist only 
knows when, moved to greet him, only to be quelled by an 
imperious gesture that seemed to say, “This is no time for 
bandying compliments—don’t you realise that in a couple of 
bars I’ve got to start on ‘ Di Provenza’?”” During which song 
the young man, who never really succeeded in differentiating 
between physical and mental discomfort, displayed all the 
And Mr. Williams’s sing- 











symptoms of an acute stomach-ache. 
ing was not as bad as all that. 


Indeed, much of the singing was quite good enough to have 
Miss 






resulted, given other things, in an enjoyable performance. 
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Hamilton-Smith phrased much of Violetta’s music quite beauti- 
fully and managed to get a certain amount of sparkle into her 
coloratura. But she failed to convince us that Violetta had 
anything more in the: way of a “past” than is implied in the 
foolish behaviour of a nice girl who has sipped too much 
champagne at her first party. I am sorry to blow cold upon a 
well-meaning venture, sorrier still to say anything that may 
adversely affect an institution whose survival is of real importance 
—but as a performance of La Traviata this was not good enough. 
It will disappoint those who know the opera and have seen the 
company’s performance of it in their own theatre, and in those 
who know neither it will merely serve to confirm the prejudice 
against all opera as an outworn and ridiculous form of enter- 


tainment. 
DyNELEY HuSSEY. 


THE CINEMA 


**March of Time.”’ At the 


** Atlantic Ferry.’’ At Warner’s.— 
Marble Arch Pavilion. 

Atlantic Ferry tells of the early days of steam; of Samuel Cunard’s 
first transatlantic service a hundred years ago; of the last of the 
“ coffin-brigs ” on which emigrants, battened down like cattle for 
storm-tossed weeks on end, took their slender chance of a new 
life in the west. Implicit in the film is the new hope for civilisa- 
tion which was to grow from regular communications, increased 
trade and a closer international understanding. The story is 
brought sadly up to date by March of Time in its latest release 
called Crisis in the Atlantic—1941. We see how mechanical 
invention has contributed the submarine and the raiding aircraft 
to Atlantic traffic, with the result that most steamship crossings 
now take longer than the fourteen days which Samuel Cunard 
needed a hundred years ago. And international understanding 
has so developed that it is only by devious secret routes that sea- 
borne trade can be saved from complete destruction. Fortunately 
the convincing evidence which the March of Time brings of the 
value of American naval aid in the Battle of the Atlantic, and, 
more important still, the assurance of American understanding 
and sympathy which the film carries, both suggest that the labours 
of Cunard, the MaclIver brothers, and Robert Napier which we 
see portrayed in Atlantic Ferry were not, after all, in vain. 


Atlantic Ferry is a British film directed by Walter Forde. 
Michael Redgrave appears as Charles Maclver and Griffith Jones 
as his brother David, whose fiancée (Valerie Hobson) transfers 
her affections to Charles in a fashion which reflects discredit on 
no one and does not unduly divert attention from the brothers’ 
shipbuilding activities. Indeed, ships, shipbuilders, sailors and 
the sea are allowed a commendably generous share of the screen, 
and although model vessels must too often be substituted for the 
real thing and Robert Napier ministers to an engine made 
apparently of three-ply, the film does supply an appropriate 
atmosphere for its subject. The faint wisp of smoke which clings 
tenaciously to the spindly funnel of the first steamship to carry 
Her Majesty’s mails to America becomes the banner of a brave 
adventure. There is an exciting episode when a paddle-wheel 
blade becomes jammed in a storm and the ship can be saved only 
by a hazardous descent into the wheel; there are the never- 
failing lachrymatories of epoch-marking departures and arrivals; 
there are struggles with sceptical financiers; there is the 
Treasury in the incredible role of a promoter of experiment. 
From time to time the violent rustle of taffeta heralds the 
approach of Miss Hobson, and she and her colleagues re-create 
the period with fair success in roles which give them few oppor- 
tunities for thorough characterisation. Michael Redgrave, in- 
sufficiently occupied by his scripted part, conducts a private and 
not very successful psychological investigation into the character 
of Charles MacIver, and Hartley Power as Sam Cunard contri- 
butes a breath of alarmingly fresh air by ignoring period 
altogether. 

Crisis in the Atlantic—1941 contains some excellent footage of 
life in Greenland, including scenes of German activity and refer- 
ences to United States counter-measures. There are reprints of 
German official pictures showing a Nazi submarine shelling a 
merchantman and of a dive-bombing attack. Lindbergh, who is 
shown addressing an anti-British meeting, is described by the 
commentator with vitriolic brevity as “ ex-colonel, ex-hero.” 

EpGAR ANSTEY. 
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LETTERS TO THE EDITOR ai 


THE TRADE IN MUNITIONS esting to learn from the pages of this text-book that the Hitler y, 
has exactly the same tasks as English Scouts. And—more anions 
still—that the Hitler Youth is even superior to our Scouts. I = 
if the examiners have read the new autobiography Hitler y forms 8 
by Hans Siemsen, wherein these “tasks” and “ superior —- ich ¢ 
1. That Vickers-Armstrong, Ltd., were selling munitions of are exposed by a Hitler Youth (who esca Qualities whic 
scaped from a CONCeNtratign 
war to Germany between the years of 1933-37, although at that camp) through the medium of the author This book is terribly words ¢ 
time Germany, pleading poverty, was not paying us interest on vealing, and the main tragedy too appalling even to hint at tug The be: 
the loans that we had made to her These superior qualities had no influence on the Gestapo lately wre valuable 
2. That the intermediary for these sales was an Englishwoman they shot 20 young Polish Scouts in broad daylight. And ws 
who was a member of Hitler’s entourage. senior pupils are to study German propaganda-literature to hel 
3. That the British Government were shareholders in the obtain (under these conditions) a certificate of a verv doubtful . : 
Vickers-Armstrong enterprise. sistency. Such an examination should be boycotted from now Pa pered 1! 
These three statements were so surprising that I asked Captain Yours faithfully. R. B. Smarr. idleness 
Lyttelton, the President of the Board of Trade, to either confirm or St. Ives. to hold 
contradict them. His reply is that no licences have been granted rest dic 
for the exportation of war-material to Germany since 1930, and that THE WAR OF MR. YOUNG’S EAR jeast 99 
this was forbidden under Article 170 of the Treaty of Versailles, Wrics 
which provides that “the importation into Germany of arms, muni- S!R,—Mr. Young complains that Mr. Binyon’s line: broader 
tions ind war-material of any kind shall be strictly prohibited.” “When alone and lost in the morning’s white silence” Prose 2 
— does not tell him how to pronounce the word “ silence.” Rhythm faithfull 
o and metre are not devices to tell Mr. Young or his cultured Samoyed Whee 
how to accentuate English words: they are musical effects arising 
from the words themselves, and the poet is entitled to expect 3 
reader to know how a common word like “silence” is pronounced 
There are words and phrases of doubtful accentuation in the English 
language, and therefore there are lines that cannot be properly tead 
' ae du except by a reader with a good ear for verbal music, but this is no 
This issue, however, raises an important question in principle that one of them. If Mr. Young chooses to say that he does not like 
will have to be disposed of when the war is over. It will be re- Mr. Binyon’s rhythms he is well within his rights, as Pope was . thin 
membered that, vefore the outbreak of war, the United States Govern- his rights when he ridiculed the music of Handel. ter 
ment held an enquiry into the whole problem of the internetional hart there is any ambiguity in so simple a line 
control of the sale of armaments, and this question was also raised fascism.” nor is it 
in our Parliament at about the same time. The House of Commons jgrigm. but merely a piece of perversity arising from Mr. Young's jest! 
came to the conclusion that our present licensing system through attempt to read classical measures into every English rhythm. If th tg 
the Board of Trade was adequate to combat this evil, but our ex- jing had been: : i has be 
perience during the last eighteen months must confirm our deter- “When lost and alone in the morning’s white silence” 
mination that at no future date will this nation be a party to selling Mr. Young would have had no difficulty with it. Mr. Binyon’s 
armaments to neutrals who may later use them against our own . ; ~— 


Smr,—Ambassador Dodd’s Diary, which was recently published in 
Great Britain and advertised in your publication, contains three 
Wecific statements which I have now been able to check: 
































































That disposes of the second assertion as well as the first. 
ing the third assertion he writes: “We have made investigations 
regarding the statement which you mention, and cannot find that 
the British Government hold any shares in the company.” In view 
of the fact that this book has had a large sale in Great Britain and 
the United States, it is important that this official contradiction should 
receive wide publicity 
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rm rhythms are more subtle than Tom Moore’s; to some ears they are 
citizens more agreeable, to others not. In time the consensus of critical 
Recently, it was reported that a bomb fell in the machine-shop of opinion will decide which are the “best” readers.—Yours faithfully, 

a British armament-factory, during an air-raid by German aeroplanes, The Garth, Penrith, Cumberland. MICHAEL Roperts. 
and was subsequently found to have been manufactured in the plant aiken 
struck. The theory at the time was that the bomb was part of the Sir.—I would like to take up Mr. Young’s point concerning metrical aa hI} 
stores captured by the Germans after the retreat from Dunkirk, and form. He seems to have fallen into the heresy of confounding verse "Wee 
that may be the explanation. In any event, it failed to explode, and with poetry, a heresy which underlies a good deal of the failure of 
relatively little damage was done. It is intolerable to think, however, well-intentioned and cultured people to arrive at any enjoyment 
that our soldiers at the present time may be fighting against arma- of modern verse. We are agreed that verse involves a repetitive 
ments which have actually been manufactured in British munition rhythm sufficiently pronounced for the reader to “join in and 
factories stamp ””—a rhythm more definite and persistent than, for example, 
The activities of Sir Basil Zaharoff during the last war are still Cicero’s clausulae. But poetry is not made by the fact that it can Sr,—I 
remembered. This international agent of armament firms, who, it be stamped to, or by its giving an obvious accent to doubtful words retrosp 
was said, began life as a barber in Constantinople, was notorious for the edification of Esquimaux. on Apt 
in his activity during the last war, and, I believe, was at one point Poetry differs from prose not essentially in rhythm, but in ap- mented 
associated with Vickers, Ltd., in this country. He retired with an proach. Prose aims at the conveyance of fact, and its criterion is case 
enormous fortune, and subsequently became the virtual proprietor therefore precision. Poetry aims at the evocation of impressions, drawn 
of the Monte Carlo Casino. Those who are interested in his inter- and the reader takes at least as active a part in the process as the Joi 
national activities should read his life, written some time ago by the author. {t is in essence ambiguous, and it is for each reader my stz 
Dr. Richard Lewinsohn. to contribute to its meaning from his own storehouse of associations. and pl 
Out of the many international reforms that will develop as a result Mr. Young’s growing exasperation with the new manner—he is As Sir 
of the present world-war, none is more urgent than the control of very patient with us, but I rather feel that it is growing—is due had pl 
munitions of war. The argument advanced that virtually all raw to his attempt pledge 
materials are potential war-materials is a fallacious one. While it (1) to insist that poetry must also be tangible verse, a view which his we 
may not be practical to control the exports of cotton, which may excludes all the subtler nuances of the language. of Cor 
be manufactured into gun-cotton, or petrol, which may be used for Binyon is not interested in the stress of “silence” or “ defénce,” with n 
acroplanes or tanks, there is no difficulty about the control of com- but in that evocation of wastes of white in his long vowels. genuin 
pletely manufactured war-materials, or the prohibition of the selling “Alone and lost, in the morning’s white silence,” and the line of fact 
of these manufactures to other countries, and international agreements reads with two stresses, and three, and a caesura where the comma Was ef 
will unquestionably have to be made when this war terminates to jis, not in a clattering goods-train of hypothetical feet. dicted 
bring this nefarious industry to an end. Not the least important (2) to read it as prose, according to the normal laws of syntax, Afte 
contribution of the present Government to our war-effort should be and in search of information, of the type of . Parlian 
the preparation of plans for the complete prohibition of the sale or “The Queen was in the parlour Its pre 
export of finished war-materials to any other nation, or the employ- Beslan beead end hh ‘ — h of the 
ment of our workmen in the manufacture of armaments which may mca OS ane Demey ... and en Sam. sing 
subsequently be used for our own national destruction.—Yours Such an approach is only proper to narrative-verse, and even then relatin; 
sincerely, ANcus WATSON. only as modified by the symbolism of the words. The poet is an The 
2-4 Bigg Market, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 1. accoucheur, not a rhapsodist or a lecturer. the Bi 

I counsel Mr. Young to try again with Binyon—and more recent profite 

EDUCATING A FIFTH COLUMN writers—bearing in mind that the word is at once a musical’ instru- quietu 

ment and a symbol, and is used as such, and that its prime aim they « 

Smr,—Mr. P. F. Wiener, of Rugby School, gives masters and parents in poetry is neither direct information nor a tom-tom effect. From incepti 
a timely warning when he exposes the methods of the Oxford and the older poets a measure of satisfaction could be obtained, even by the fir 
Cambridge Examiners in prescribing a certain German text-book for so umseeing an approach, but now that the symbol is becoming anxiou 
the Higher Certificate examination for 1942. In spite of the German dominant and the music subtler, we cannot hope to “join in” began 
condemnation of the late Chief Scout and the so-called British unless we take the trouble to find out what the poet is trying to do— birth 
influence of the Scout organisation on the youth of the Third Reich, I am, Sir, yours sincerely, ALEx. CoMFoRT. Intern 
which was broadcast at the beginning of this war, it is now inter- Bellavista, Devon Road. Salcombe, Devon. power 
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The very interesting discussion in The Spectator on free verse 
oll me to have suffered a little from excess of politeness. May 
a aed the defect in this regard? One essential quality of 
| eae that both help to make the words and thougnt 







m and rhyme is : , 
aris The poet himself and his audience remember the poems 
* ct form without conscious effort. Nay, more ; the strictest 





jn their exa 
forms are perhaps 





the most easily remembered, such as the sonnet, 
which contains an astonishing number of the most perfect lines and 

ases in the language. The writer must hammer and refine his 
words till the pig-iron takes shape and becomes a metal fit to endure. 
The best verse old style) sings in the memory and becomes the most 
valuable of companions Can one person in, say, 500,000 remember 
exactly any eight consecutive lines of modern unrhythmic, unrhymed 
verse? Such verse is usually long-winded, diffuse, affected and woolly, 
4s well as formless ; and a secondary reason why it cannot be remem- 
hered is that it is best forgotten. Its sudden rise is probably due to 
idleness or affectation or conceit. There is a small clique who appear 
to hold that Homer, Virgil, Dante, Shakespeare, Victor Hugo and the 
rest did not know their business. I call them a clique because at 
jeast 999 persons per thousand desire both rhyme and rhythm in their 
rics. These prose poets, as Byron calls them, think they are 
broadening the base of our literature: they are debasing its breadth. 
D. have different and complementary virtues.—Yours 

W. Beach THOMAS. 
















Prose and poetry 
faithfully, 
W heathampstead, Herts. 
—The book Dorian Gray by Oscar Wilde is, I know, a prose- 
work, but as its author can also claim some recognition as the poet 
who wrote The Ballad of Reading Gaol, should not the obvious lovers 
of poetry who answered my “ Query” know that Dorian was a Man? 
One other small point in answer to Mr. Douglas, the Psalms were 
poetry in Hebre: in the Authorised Version of the Bible they are 
surely but a beautiful translation happily retaining the original poetical 
phrasing —Yours faithfully, DorIAN WILLIAMS. 
: Nr. Oswestry. 
















Lilangedwyn Hail, 





Sr—In reply to Mr. Williams’ question, Mr. Douglas, whilst 
modestly disclaiming to be an expert, says “feeling is, and always 
been, the only thing that can constitute poetry.” This is the 
ind of thing that drives those of us who really want an answer to 
the question to despair. Because everyone can see it simply is not 
true, and just evades the issue. 

I may be filled with feeling in looking at a sunrise, but that isn’t 
poetry ; it isn’t poetry till I try to put it into words, and not always 
Poetry must be the expression of something—feeling if you 
ind it is the outward form which is involved in the 
Why is Mr. Winser’s “ poem,” 










then 
like—in words, 
question raised by Mr. Williams. 
which he quotes, poetry? 
Would someone enlighten those of us who feel that the word is 
indeed being cheapened today?—Yours faithfully, ALFRED DOVER. 
St. Martin’s Priory, Canterbury. 


INDIA’S AID TO BRITAIN 


§m—In your issue of the 13th instant I have given historical 
retrospect of the events that culminated in the final settlement made 
on April 16th, 1917. I have shown how that settlement was imple- 
mented in the case of the Colonies but completely ignored in the 
case of India. I wish to add that on October 24th, 1933, I had 
drawn the attention of Mr. Winston Churchill, then a witness before 
the Joint Committee of Parliament, to these facts. He observed that 
my statement of the constitutional position of India was “lucid” 
and promised me his co-operation. (Proceedings, II. C. p. 1828., 
As Sir Austen Chamberlain was a member of that Committee and 
had pledged his word, as the Secretary of State for India, that the 
pledge of 1917 would be promptly carried out, I naturally recalled 
his words and read to the Committee his statement to the House 
of Commons. As I was reading it he ejaculated: “Deal gently 
wih me,” and when I had finished he added that the pledge was 
genuine and intended to be made good. But I added, as a matter 
of fact it was never made good, and what is worse, the Act of 1919 
was enacted and a preamble added thereto, which directly contra- 
dicted it. 

After that renewal of his pledge, I was surprised to find that 
Parliament enacted another Act in 1935, which is as reactionary as 
its predecessor, and what is worse still, in all the published reports 
of the discussions of the Committee and debates of the House, not 
t single word occurs about this settlement or about any questions 
relating thereto. 

The reason is not far to seek. The settlement was forced upon 
the British Government by the exigency of the war. They had 
profited by it and as soon as the war was over, they gave it the 
quictus, hoping that nothing more would be said about it. But 
they overlooked the fact that the First Great War had owed its 
inception to England’s possession of India, which is described as 
the finest jewel in the British crown. Others besides England were 
mMxious to possess it, and the war that ensued released forces that 
began to foregather to seize it. We had in the first instance the 
birth of the Bolshevik movement and the growth of the Third 
International, which soon became a world-menace and a_ world- 
power by its rousing the working people all over the world to unite 
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and establish for themselves dictatorships of the proletariat. All 
oppressed countries were exploited and India was one of these. The 
Bolshevik movement menaced our very existence and we have been 
doing the utmost that we can to keep it out of our bounds. But we 
cannot keep it out and preserve the autocracy of England. India 
won't have it. 

In the next place there grew the Nazi, Fascist and the Pan-Asiatic 
Movement led by Japan, which owes its religion and culture to 
India. The unification of all Asia to drive Europeans out of it 
is Japan’s declared policy and Japan is a great power in alliance 
with Germany and _ Italy. She is exercising pressure upon all 
Mongolian races to boycott the white man, and regards India as 
her holy land, the birthplace of Gautama Buddha, founder of 
Buddhism, the dominant religion of the whole of Asia east of Iran. 

Add to these two forces the miserable poverty of the people 
of India, whose population, risen from 353 to 400 millions within 
the last decade (1931-41), presents another problem of dire distress, 
against which there is no escape in the migration of the Indians 
to the sparsely populated continents of Australia or South Africa 
which bar their entry, though their nationals are free to exploit 
India. This one-sided citizenship of the British Commonwealth is 
strongly resented in India and indeed in this she is warmly supported 
by Japan 

As every Englishman knows, Indians are proverbially sober, thrifty, 
intelligent and hardworking, and India is still in the main the mere 
producer of raw materials which other countries -resell to her as 
finished goods at ten to twenty times the price of her own exports. 
We have been struggling to industrialise our country, and the Joint 
Committee on the Bill that became the Act of 1919 strongly recom- 
mended that India should have fiscal autonomy, but India never 
had it and when I claimed it on behalf of the elected majority of 
the House of the Central Assembly, I was told that so long as the 
Government was a dependency of Whitehall, its policy must continue 
to be dictated by Whitehall. 

I mention these few, very few, facts to illustrate my meaning. I 
claim dominion-status for India, both because England is pledged 
to it as also because it is in her interest to give it. If she persists 
in being the dog in the manger, she cannot avert a succession of wars, 
one more destructive than the other. Her own self-preservation 
dictates the course that is both righteous and profitable to her, for 
strong India, if free, would be a tower of strength to her, and with 
her man-power and materials, her newly mobilised and organised 
industries and war-productions, no power on earth can attack 
England if she is made conscious that India freely stands by her 
side in the first line of battle. 

America asks every Englishman who goes there for help, that if 
England is fighting for freedom, why does she deny it to India? 
England is about to establish a common citizenship with America. 
Will that great democracy ever join hands with England so long 
as England continues her domination of India? 

And what of Russia and Japan, not to mention Germany and her 
associate powers? They are galvanising India with their doctrinaire 


propaganda, which is a necessary prelude to military invasion. The 
only course open to England is to set India free and the only 


course that India would then take is to see that England is then 
truly secure. Modern India is the product of English education and 
all educated Indians treat England as their spiritual home. Their 
love for England is as great as that of the white Dominions, and if 
India is treated alike, India will be as much the bulwark of 
the British Commonwealth as are her other Dominions.—Yours, &c., 
Hari SINGH Gour. 
8 Royal Avenue, Chelsea, S.W. 3. 


FROZEN WAGES 


S1r,—Popular discontent is liable to arise not so much from a 
universally diminished standard of living as from social inequities 
which result from war-time finance. Recent Press correspondence 
gives evidence of widespread feeling about matters of wages, and I 
suggest that the only sound solution of all these difficulties is to 
pay all engaged on National Service, irrespective of rank, on the 
basis of pre-war earnings, determined by income-tax returns or other- 
wise ; subject, of course, to certain minima. This is not to suggest 
a permanent wages-policy, but only that the earnings of certain 
people shall be “frozen” at the status quo position for the duration 
of hostilities. 

The problems of a citizen-army now become acute for the first 
In the last war conscription was not introduced till 1916, and 
married men were called last, so that most of the older men had 
only to serve for a few months in all. In this war we have only 
just reached the stage of calling-up the age-groups which contain a 
high percentage of men with growing families. Sudden removal 
of a man from a job in which he is skilled and his earning-power 
high to a form of more essential service where his skill and earning- 
power may be low entails serious financial consequences ; family- 
allowances are in the nature of subsistence-grants rather than 
adequate to meet normal liabilities. Some argue that whenever a 
man becomes unemployed through no fault of his own, the State 
should support him. All parties support the War Damage Act, 
implying that when property is sacrificed on behalf of the community, 
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the community will replace it. It is only the same logic to say that, 
when the community forcibly reduces a man’s earning-power, or 
deprives him of his normal livelihood, it should make good the 
deficiency. 

Widespread distress is only avoided by the action of many employers 
in “making-up” gross military earnings. The Government itself 
gives a lead in the case of the Civil Service. But many such grants 
are partial, or restricted to senior executives or men with families ; 
the man whose employer is unable or unwilling to make a grant, 
or who has been in business on his own account, bears the full 
burden himself. 

There may be two sides to the argument about the pay of arma- 
ment-workers. It is hardly arguable that the whole dispute is 
exacerbated by the very notable differences between munition-workers 
and soldiers, between reserved and unreserved occupations, between 
“deferred” and “non-essential” men. Some will indeed plead for 
an extension of the principle of paying peace-time earnings to all in 
reserved occupations, indeed to the whole community; though this 
policy admittedly involves practical difficulties. 

It is commonly objected that such a measure would discourage men 
from seeking military promotion, and so diminish efficiency. In fact 
it would do so much less than the present system. For the gross 
earnings of a private are his own; the earnings of most officers are 
subject to certain considerable deductions, of which the messing- 
allowance is chief. The War Office and Air Ministry issue quantities 
of publicity about commissioned posts, detailing remuneration, &c., 
but are officially unable to give any answer to enquiries about com- 
pulsory expenses essential thereto—a_ sufficiently absurd position. 
There seems considerable evidence that a man who takes a commis- 
sion is actually worse off through doing so; at any rate, this is 
very widely believed, and numbers of men with families refrain from 
applying simply because they believe that increase in earnings will 
be more than offset by higher compulsory costs. 

Much: more is this the case with the man whose salary is “made 
up.” For since any increase in his army-earnings is counterbalanced 
by a decrease in the “ making-up” figure, he is simply and obviously 
the worse off by the total amount of the expenses attaching to a 
commission. In effect, the Government says to its own employees, 
and to all those who by luck or ability have obtained jobs with 
generous employers, that they must serve in the Forces, but must 
take good care not to get any post of responsibility. It is difficult 
to see how this system furthers military efficiency.—Yours faithfully, 

Solihull, Birmingham. D. WILMoT. 


WAR-TIME SPORT 


Sir,—May I be permitted, in reply to Mr. W. M. Lodge’s challenge, 
to say that, of course, I am not opposed to war-time sport except when 
it is overdone? I had hoped that when the climax of the professional- 
football season was reached, with cup finals attended by 60,000 
people in England and 90,000 in Scotland, with the teams travelling 
the length of the country to take part, we had seen the end of 
“business (as nearly as possible) as usual.” Since then, in this of 
all war-time summers, we have had the scandal of the Derby and 
cricket’s recent bad example of a representative match at Lord’s in 
which first-class players, presumably, had been drawn from stations 
all over the country. I was not in England much during the last 
war ; but it is my recollection that after 1915, when it was appre- 
ciated that we were really up against something serious, organised 
sport was mainly of a local character involving a minimum of travel 
and time off from work of national importance. Could not that excel- 
lent precedent be followed now? As to the presence of staff-officers 
my remark was inspired by the gnawing fear that many of them 
do regard cricket as a “ busman’s holiday.”—I am, yours, &c., 
117 Bishop’s Mansions, S.W. 6. F. M. INwoop. 


*“ MUDDLE, MESS AND MAKE-BELIEVE” 


Sir,—In fairness to the Food Controller, the suggestion that he 
shows more regard to vested interests than knowledge of working- 
class budgets is rather wide of the mark. Some of the best years of 
Fred Marquis (now Lord Woolton) were spent as Warden of the 
David Lewis Settlement and Hostel in Liverpool, where his portrait 
in oils occupied the place of honour in the Clubroom when I knew 
the Settlement well.—Yours, &c., Epmunp S. Birp. 
22 Billiter Street, E.C. 3. 


WILL TO LIVE 


Painful is life to all that dies, 

and stern the living word “ Arise,” 
the banishment, the angel’s sword 
that makes the grave our only peace. 


My life is yours to take, not mine to save, 
to love too great to know, love I must give— 
You, Angel, will as life, and not as I, 
longing myself to live, will but to die. 


KATHLEEN RAINE. 
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Land-Experiment 












There are many market-gardens ; few which have any val 
experiments in land-regeneration. A week or two ago I fn, 
Captain R. G. M. Wilson’s pamphlet, I Believe, and the Io — 
at Surfleet in Lincolnshire which is the practical basis of he 
Books are one thing ; green crops are another ; and after Peon 
book I have now been to Lincolnshire to see the crops i te 
Wilson has been called an impractical idealist. The reason? 
years ago he took on 300 acres of Lincolnshire siltland. The : 
was virtually farmed out ; it was choked with weeds; its w 
was £10 per week. Today its wage-bill is £175 per week; tie 
a management-committee drawn from its own workmen ; it has 
own canteen and club-house; its 1940 sugar-beet returns Were 27 - 
cent. above the national average ; its 1941 returns Per acre run j 
three figures; three-quarters of an acre of it has already otaha 
in the first six months of the year, 30,000 lettuces and 1,500 _ 
of bunched carrots. All highly impractical. How is it done? 
from impractical idealism one of the secrets is composting, yey 
waste cabbage-leaf, all weeds, in fact all green waste that comes of 
the land is composted under the Indore system and eventually go 
back to the land. The fertility of the Surfleet soil improves Visiby 
every year, and the proof of it is not only in cash-returns but in the 
glorious glowing green of the crops. No artificials are used and 
is not surprising that the charge of impractical idealism comes most; 
from the vendors of such commodities. Indeed, if this is impractigy 
idealism, then England needs a ton of it per acre. 




























Produce and Prices 


As Sir George Stapledon has pointed out, any revolution in farming 
must come from the land itself. Politicians, who know genemly 
little about agriculture and care less, have always delighted in the 
stock-answer, “ What’s the use of a programme for agriculture? Th 
farmers themselves don’t know what they want!” Once farmen 
have produced their own revolution we shall have a very differey 
situation. At Surfleet they can show that revolution: a Tevolutiog 
of which the basis is simply higher soil-fertility produced by tk 
soil itself and without the aid of chemical combines, a mop 
intensive production, a more intelligent marketing of produce, , 
more intelligent and more equitable relationship between man an 
master. Today there is only one Surfleet; but there is no reasg 
why a thousand Surfleets should not operate, bringing fred 
produce nearer to the great centres of industrialism, thus breaking 
down high freightage-costs and bringing fresher and cheaper pro 
duce to the public. In Lincolnshire, by the way, they regard th 
present high prices for vegetables as iniquitous. They are glad of 
control, as in the case of tomatoes. This spring the profits of growen 
have been abnormally high—with no benefit to anybody, either pro 
ducer or consumer, except E.P.T. Before the war the Lincolnshir 
grower fought hopelessly against a subsidised-Dutch industry whic 
could export lettuces to this country at far below the cost at whid 
either the Dutch or English growers could produce them. Toda 
he makes profits, says goodbye to them and sees the consumer pay. 




























The Triumph of the Cat 


At this time of the year, when young plants of all sorts are bem 
set out, rabbits are perhaps the country gardener’s greatest nuisance, 
There are few rabbit-proof plants, many protective measures. But 
so far I have discovered nothing so successful as a good lean ct 
In March young rabbits begin to squirm their way into my garde 
for the usual meals of phlox-shoots, cabbages and wallflowers. Silently 
and systematically the cat caught them and laid them, unscarred, 0 
the kitchen door-mat. No more rabbits have since been seen on th 
inside of the fence. But outside the cat goes on silently and system 
atically tracking them down and laying them, sometimes small, some 
times as large as herself, on the kitchen door-mat. What are w 
doing, drowning kittens? In the intervals of supplementing the house 
hold meat-ration the cat occasionally has another job. She acts # 
sheep-dog to the ducks. As they come home from the pond sh 
rounds up the stragglers, until they make a brown orderly line, neck 
deep in buttercups. There never was such a self-supporting perso 
in the family. And, finally, why do cats sleep in cat-mint? For 
there, after the labours of rabbit-catching and duck-shepherding, she is 
always lying, in blissful siesta, her white nose buried in violet flowen. 




















In the Garden 


Start a compost-heap. The compost-heaps at Iceni estate at 
elaborate affairs—large pits, brick-drained, with systems of ventil- 
tion and light railways to bring up the waste-produce and take back 
the resultant compost to the land. But any garden can and should 
have a simply run heap. Into it can go grass-mowings, weeds, flowet- 
stalks, kitchen-waste, even kale and cabbage-stalks. If layers of hors 
manure can be incorporated so much the better. The internal’ hea 
produced in the pit will be enormous, and the heap should be turned 
at intervals. No decomposing agents are necessary, and finally § 
compost of high nutritive value—rich, non-smelling, heavy in humws, 
clean and profitable, will be produced. H. E. Bares. 
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s00KS OF THE DAY 


Magic Carpets 


Heinemann. 





By John Masefield 7s. 6d.) 






has interwoven two books, each of great interest; 
account of his life in an American carpet- 
ory. The other is the reflections of a poet, a critical disciple 
of William Morris, on his own evolution, in which the Mill played 
y great part, and on problems of industrial organisation and ethics. 

ding to his own account, Mr. Masefield went to the Mill in 





MASEFIELD has 
= “ straight 












Wage.by 











~ = of remarkable political and social innocence. It was less 
aa ty his fault—or his merit—than the fault and merit of the times. 
re in The high noon of Victorian prosperity may have passed, but in 
rod 7 those days of the Diamond Jubilee the average man and boy did 
ie know it, did not feel it. The worst side of Kipling, the 


= oan of the early Daily Mail, the world against which Mr. 


> 

Bp cham and even Kipps reacted, is implicit in the story of 

aa young Masefield’s good faith in the eternal power and righteous- 
ef: and the shock he got when he ran against the 


ally oq fg ness of England , : 
$ Visiy ( equally-deep American complacency and conviction of righteous- 


There survives in the modern world 



































It in the fp ness and manifest destiny. : | 
1 and jm more of the American sense of being the chosen (and worthy) 
$ moxiy fm people of God than there does of the Victorian equivalent, but 
Dractigl (neither is more than a pale shadow of what it was It was the 
we of Kipling and Richard Harding Davis and Little Lord 
Fauntleroy and the young Northcliffe and the young Hearst. To 
arn that there were two sides to the question was to learn that 
farmiy there might be more than two—and that Mr. Masefield learned. 
mee Otherwise, Mr. Masefield’s Mill was remarkably free from 
in the gcial strain. “There were no labour-laws, no adequate protective 
; laws ; when bad times came and the Mill shut down, the whole 
a. community of the poor and near-poor bore the burden, the shop- 
iffereny I ReCPETS aS much as the workers he State, in whose glory and 
olutiog power the workers believed, for which they were willing to die, 
ny the fm did nothing for them, even less than the English State was doing 
, at the same time. But Mr. Masefield noted, and now rightly 
a stresses, the Jubricating power of equality. | These American 
n ang fy Workers (nearly all 7 Anglo-Saxon or Irish stock) thought 
reason themselves the salt of the earth. They were as good as any man. 
freh other people had more money it was because, on the whole, 
aking they had earned it by merit or luck. There was no sense of 
pro. fg grievance at economic inequality (apart from unemployment and 
i the i Want); life was a perpetual contest, but in America the rules were 
id f & fait, as they were not in caste-ridden Europe. Merit and luck. 
yen fg One of the most lively passages in the book is the account of the 
pro fm impact of the great boxing-match between the first of the modern 
shir | Champions, “ Gentleman Jim” Corbett and the extraordinary 
vhich @ Comishman, Bob Fitzsimmons. It was not quite as much of an 
‘hich ( Mternational incident as the Sayers-Heenan fight, but it was the 
oday fy 2ews for the Mill. It ended, as all the world knows, in a victory 
y, fg for Ruby Robert, and Mr. Masefield, as the poet of sport, might 
: have made it clearer how great was Fitzsimmons’s achievement, 
for he was not a real heavy-weight at all but what we now call 
a “cruiser-weight ” and barely that. He was as odd and as great 
emg a freak as Jimmy Wilde 
nee But the main theme of the Mill is the mill. With great clarity, 





Mr. Masefield describes the intricate processes which, with the 
hundreds of workers, none of whom saw the 
whose process, the carpets were produced. Looking back, 
he thinks that one of the flaws in the mill-system was just that 
no one saw the whole process through, that middle-aged men 
grew profoundly bored with the comparatively simple task they 
had mastered twenty years before, and would have been the 
happier and the better for a change. They rejoiced when the Mill 
got an order for some favourite design of theirs. It did make a 
difference to them when the Mill was busy with something they 
liked. 

But, of course, the young Masefield was a very exceptional mill- 
hand. He was, by the English standards of the time, well-paid. 
He had by the standards of a farm or a ship (the only ones he 
knew) a good deal of leisure and he began to read, without 
guidance but not without system. America is so backward now in 
the provision of cheap editions that we are inclined to share Mr. 
Masefield’s surprise when we read of the abundance of very 
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collaboration of 
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cheap editions of modern English books. We do not share the 
surprise we remember (as Mr. Masefield does not) that until 
* B® about this time there was no international copyright as far as the 
Land of the Free was concerned. The cheap American pub- 
lishers were the great international Barabbases. Mr. Masefield 
is too generous in another field, too. The New York Sun in 
Dana’s time was a remarkable paper and reflected its editor- 






enuine interest in things of the mind, dating from his 








owner’s g 

brilliant days at Harvard and his days of zeal and service at Brook 
Farm. But at the time Mr. Masefield read it, the Sun was 
the des; of the righteous in New York and of some who were 
Not very righteous. It was the lament of a witty New Yorker 
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that in the evening one had to choose between Godkin’s Post 
(which made virtue odious) and Dana’s Sun (which made vice 
attractive). 

But however tainted the sources, the springs from which the 
young Masefield drank were genuinely Pierian. The English 
poets were now realities, and he began to try to write—naturally, 
given his age and environment, imitatively. The day of the 
young ape whose sedulousness was inverted, of the totally self- 
taught genius, had not yet come. By the shores of the Tappan 
Zee and on the untrodden wildernesses of the Palisades, not yet 
landscaped, young Masefield read and thought, and, of course, 
that led to “thinking long” of England. Then there were the 
ships. The day of sail was not yet over. South Street was still 
something like what it had been when William Bennett made 
his engravings. There were more seductive figures than “ Spanish 
sailors with bearded lips”; there were the riggers aloft doing 
work more delicate, more important, more emotionally satisfying 
than carpet-weaving. And work which the young Masefield had 
been trained to judge. He could judge of the technical and 
aesthetic value of a system of rigging far better than he could 
judge of the merits of a carpet-weaving process. So he planned 
and dreamed of a return to England. He saved enough to pay a 
passage, but like a good old Conway he preferred to work his 
way. He had made friends on the waterfront and he found a 
passage. He had been through the Mill. And his life, his natural 
bent, had been revealed to him. It is a simple story told with 
simplicity and power. D. W. BRroGAN. 


In Search of a Plan 


Planning the War. By Lt.-Col. Clive Garsia. (Penguin Special. 6d.) 


TuIs is an extraordinarily interesting book and it is well worth 
close study. The main contention is that planning of the war 
should take in every factor which might lead to victory. No one 
is likely to disagree, if the apparatus can be found without too 
many inevitable disadvantages. But the author adds the further 
qualification that it should not be in the hands of any one man, 
and he suggests that the Prime Minister has “taken into his own 
hands the whole of the higher planning of the war.” The 
gravamen of his case against this system appears to be that only 
when his teams of experts have reported is the “ Chiefs of Staffs 
Committee ” consulted. 

The first question anyone will ask is whether the facts are 
correct. -As far as I can see Colonel Garsia’s scheme casts for 
the role he states the Prime Minister fills today the secretary of 
the Committee of Imperial Defence, who is to be chairman and 
general manager of the Central Planning Committee and chief of 
staff to the Prime Minister. It is clear that there are disadvan- 
tages in the Prime Minister being too closely associated with 
plans in case they should go astray; but if he accepted a plan, 
without initiating it, would he not be held responsible if it should 
prove disastrous? 

The author speaks of “ Anglo-American” planning. But can 
such a thing exist while America is not our ally? And how can 
the Dominions be associated with the planning if the Committees 
are to be kept to a total of five members? Would any Dominion 
accept the member of another as its representative? From a 
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purely practical point of view is it not better to leave it to the 
Prime Minister to select the means which he can best use? 

One final point. In estimating the value of an elaborate change 
it is inevitable we should be guided by the impression left upon 
us by the proposer. Colonel Garsia suggested, at the end of 
November, that the Lamea-Itea line was the place where we 
“should give effective support to the Greeks should the need 
ever arise.” That is certainly not reassuring. It 1s almost in- 
conceivable that any British Government would have dared to 
suggest such a line, since it would have involved the abandonment 
of almost the whole of Greece. Political and human factors 
cannot be ignored. STRATEGICUS. 


A Quaint Angle 


Old England. A French View. By Comte Henri de Vibraye- 
Constable. Ios. 
Tue originality of this book lies in its author’s point of view. 


He is a member of the old, dispossessed aristocracy of France, 
and lives in a state of dignified spiritual exile in his own country, 
fastidiously withdrawing the hem of his robe from contact with 
what he regards as the fiith of democracy and all its practices. 
He claims to be a person of detached judgement, and in his 
condemnation of country’s political and administrative 
system, and of its practitioners, he certainly assumes a cool, a 
sorrowful rather than angry, attitude. In his eyes, the great 
disaster was the French Revolution, when tradition, good taste, 
hereditary rule, and diffusive culture were totally destroyed, and 
the great French civilisation given over to mob-rule and the 
triumph of money-values. It is an attractive point of view, 
especially to people with nostalgic longings after the Golden 
Age. In the light of it much of the present tragedy of France, 
and her terrible betrayal, can be understood. But the author 
ignores the abuses which led to the Revolution; abuses which 
suggest that the peculator’s paradise did not begin with the fall 
of the Bastille. 

M. de Vibraye’s principal argument in this comparative study 
of the English and the French peoples is that democracy has a 
different meaning on each side of the Channel. 


his 


In England it signifies a hierarchy with a Sovereign at its head, 
a powerful aristocracy constantly renewed and therefore full of 
vitality, a “gentlemanised” middle-class, and a working popu- 
lation that would like to resemble the middle-class and does its 
best to live according to middle-class standards. In France it 
stands quite simply for the exploitation (by inferior but greedy 
individuals) of every base instinct to be found among the masses 
of every nation, 

Only a minority of zealots could agree with that definition. 
The reader will see, however, that there is some plausibility 
about it. It is the sort of conclusion to which a man comes 
when he judges through his fastidiousness, rather than his sense 
of justice; through his wit, rather than through his compassion. 
It is easy to be so disgusted with the evils of one’s own genera- 
tion that one condones and even glorifies those of one’s grand- 
father’s generation. 
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Granting this point of view, a narrow one, and a rigidly | 
one, the reader cam appreciate M. de Vibraye’s eure : 
English, so far as it goes. It does not go far beyond Pd, 
stable, the Army and the country-house party. Like the 
Guy de Pourtales, he first made close contact with the British 
serving as an interpreter during the last war. Part of this by, 
is a witty account of his duties. He learned then to respect 
British cult of the right clothes, the right repressivenes 
manners and emotions, the right horses and dogs. » 8 
ated the efficiency with which our administrative 
appears to work, in comparison with what he describ 
cult of incompetence which is the sole activity to 
ficiaries of the Third Republic can turn their hands when » 
have finished lining their pockets.” It is natural that wih a 
bias towards discretion, self-control and a traditional] ~ 
class, M. de Vibraye should find much to admi 
civilisation, He believes in the public-school system, ang , 
praises our universities. Though “the English never grow ys 
he sees in them a people possessed of a mysterious power for; 
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maintenance of justice through kindliness and fim, 
“England is the only country whose inhabitants belies» 
m - HUe pp 
justice and respect it, where a man can take it for granted iy 





the Judges decide according to the dictates of their conscien»* 
All of which is most complimentary! 






RICHARD CxHurcy 
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Colonies of Heaven” 
Earth: Twenty Centuries of 

By Edward Rochie Hardy. 





Militant in 
Christianity. 
Press. 16s. 6d 


the Spread 
Oxford Univer, 







THIs book is not intended for the expert in church-history, aj 
hardly even for the student. It is meant for the average educa 
Christian who wants a trustworthy and readable account of the 
spread of Christianity from the beginning to the present tin 
It has but few footnotes, a short but excellent bibliography, aj 
three or four first-rate sketch maps. The intelligent Chrisiz 
today is interested not so much in the domestic concerns of th 
church as in its foreign policy. He wants to know hy 
Christianity won its way from Palestine to the ends of the ean} 
what opposition it encountered, and how the opposition wa 
overcome. He has a shrewd suspicion that hard blows wer 
given and received, that there were advances and retreats, larg. 
scale campaigns and guerilla-fighting and even periods when tk 
fate of the faith seemed to be in the balance; and he want, 
book that is sound in scholarship but popular in style which wi 
sketch the fortunes of the fight. It is that book that Dr. Hard 
has written, a book which he himself calls “the story of; 
frontier, the frontier between the church and the world.” | 
has, moreover, the exciting qualities of a fast-moving frontic 
story: the kind of book that John Buchan might have write 
had he turned his attention to church-history. 

The first half of the book is superb, probably as good as an. 
thing that is available in similar compass. Christianity grew 
contagion, and in city after city of the Greco-Roman worl 
there emerged groups of men and women who felt that thy 
had an allegiance higher than that which they owed to Rom 
Admittedly they prayed “for emperors and those ir authority’ 
but they did so much as English churches on the Continent pny 
for the local civil authority. There was something aloof abu 
them, as though they really belonged elsewhere. They were, 
fact, “colonies of heaven.” It was inevitable that the Sur 
should try to bring pressure upon these groups, and it wi 
equally inevitable that they should resist the State’s claim. fa 
nearly three centuries the problem for the Christian church wa 
how to escape imperial persecution, then suddenly, with 
accession of Constantine, the problem became how to avo 
imperial control. There followed the engrossing pericd 
the naturalisation of Christianity, the period during whic 
the church thrust its roots down into the life of the peop 
and became thoroughly indigenous. By soo AD. the church W 
no longer a world within a world, but a rival authority ov 
against the State, and for the next thousand years there was tt 
struggle between what Pope Gelasius called “the two swords’ 

Up to this point Dr. Hardy carries the reader forward wit 
breathless interest. But as he enters the modern period th 
story loses something of its glow and the interest begins to fa 
The full significance of the nineteenth and twentieth centuries ! 
somehow missed. This is particularly disappointing, for it 
precisely during this period that Christianity began to play 8 
full part. Its effect upon the world as a whole had never bet 
as great as it was during the nineteenth century, while 5 
influence upon the life of mankind has been much more i 
reaching during the present century than in any previous # 
There is nothing in the earlier centuries comparable to & 
growth of the younger churches during our own time in numb 
and in spiritual stature. To understand this is to realise ti 
Christianity is not a waning force, but is at the beginning «! 
new creative period. A. M. CHIRGWIX. 
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They take the strain... 


Hour by hour—day by day—month after month, 
Army and Air 


our courageous men of the Navy, 
against the 


Force stand guard over our homes 


Nazi menace. 


Will you ease the strain 


The Church 
friends, is doing everything in its power to build 
and maintain— 


More Church Army Centres 
More Church Army Mobile Canteens 
More Church Army Hostels 


Will you, too, join with us, and help us in our | 


endeavour to bring to the men of H.M. Forces the 
comfort and happiness they need and which, after 
all, is their right? 


Your contribution, however small, however large, | 


will earn the gratitude of the men who guard our 
homes. 

Please send your gift (cheque, Postal Order, etc.) 
to Preb. Carlile, 


The Church Army 


55, Bryanston Street, London, W.I 
(Registered under the War Charities Act, 1940) 
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Algernon Cecil 


FACING THE FACTS 
IN FOREIGN POLICY 


5s. net. 


“The facts which Mr. Cecil faces in his new 
book are .. . the facts which during the years 
between wars brought us where we are today... 
Mr. Cecil writes so quietly, all passion spent.” 

The Sphere. 


“This book is well worth reading ... in many 
ways it bears a family likeness to Lord Cecil’s 
recent book . .. both are sincere, serious and 
practical minded.” Spectator. 


“If only a qualifying examination had to be 
passed by anyone aspiring to the post of 
Foreign Secretary, Mr. Cecil’s should be one 
of the ‘set’ books.” Truth. 


W. Dwight Whitney 


WHO 


ARE THE AMERICANS ? 


7s. 


“This book should have a very large sale ... 
It is informative, accurate and readable .. . 
It is particularly to be hoped that this book 
will be widely read by Cabinet Ministers and 
Members of Parliament.” The Spectator. 
“A brilliant sketch which should be made 
compulsory reading for all writers and talkers 
on American affairs.’ Times. 


6d. net. 





“ Provides on almost every page some lucid state- 
ment of home truths about America.” 
New Statesman. 


THE FIRST COMPLETE BIOGRAPHY 
Elizabeth Burgoyne 


CARMEN SYLVA 


Queen and Woman 
12s. 6d. net. 
“An intimate study . .. Miss Burgoyne has 
had access to letters and reminiscences never 


before published. It is ‘a tale to touch 
hearts.’ ” Daily Telegraph. 


**Complete and intimate ... her vivid, impul- 
sive, romantic and self-dramatizing personality 
is well brought out.” Times, 


NEW F. D. GRIERSON THRILLER 


THE 


INK STREET MURDER 


7s. 6d. net. 


“One of his most enjoyable crime stories.” 


News-Chronicle. 
**A sound Wallacian crime thriller . . . very 
satisfying.” The Observer. 


“ A good day’s sport for any lover of detective 
fiction.” Tatler. 


COMING SHORTLY 
Bruno Heilig’s 


MEN CRUCIFIED 


The first piece of genuine literature to come 
out of a Nazi Concentration camp. (July.) 





EYRE & SPOTTISWOODE 
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Two by Two 


The New Noah’s Ark. ros. 6d.) 


To one who hates zoos it is rather surprising to find M. 
Demaison’s book giving so much pleasure. The author, it appears, 
“occupies in France a place somewhat analogous to that of the 
early Kipling in Victorian England,” a statement for which I 
can find no single syllable of evidence in the text. The book, 
told as fiction, yet presumably a record of facts, is the account 
of a schooner-voyage along the African coast, from Gaboon to 
Guinea, in search of wild animals, birds and reptiles which are 
subsequently to be sold into captivity. If you can imagine a 
French Defoe thinking continually of “ the dear old Seine,” with 
a touch of Conrad describing an outpost or two of progress 
languishing under the charmed heat of an African sky, you have 
a more approximate idea of M. Demaison’s talent than can be 
given by the author of The Light That Failed, -of whom the 
French were always unaccountable admirers. The schooner is a 
tub, the black crew continually gets drunk, and the baby hippo 
lives on condensed milk. The wild animals are appraised and 
bought over bottles of champagne, rather as cattle might in any 
English market town be appraised and bought over bottles of beer. 
“I pretended to be much more interested in the promises of 
United Trade than in the animals. A classic manoeuvre.” By 
such classic manoeuvres, of which a sort of starched and cynical 
sense of honour is an indispensable part, and which honour some- 
times upsets, as on the occasion when the French and English 
officers get over-heated and re-fight Trafalgar on two of the very 
ships which were present at that battle, M. Demaison acquires 
his hippos, lions, birds, chimpanzees, snakes, hyenas, buffaloes and 
not least his entertaining collection of human beings. Of the 
animals, it is interesting to learn that chickens are by far, the 
cruellest (“ with chickens, cruelty is an auxiliary to hunger”), and 
there is an amazing account of how two chickens, put alive into 
a sixteen-foot python’s cage to provide it with food, calmly 
proceed to peck it to death. 


By André Demaison Dent. 


So the chickens pierced the skin, and dug into the whitish 
flesh. Not a drop of blood flowed. A hole was made, as big as 
a man’s fist, in the enormous dorsal muscle. The reptile did not 
even move one of his coils while the birds pecked through the 
fatty, tow-like flesh, right down to the back-bone. 


The story of the entirely naked man, educated at Freetown 
(“in a college with beds, plates, spoons and forks”), and now 
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walk in life 


you may enjoy the many advantages of a 
banking account, and the Westminster Bank 
with over a hundred years of experience 
and an extensive system of branch offices is 
amply equipped to meet your banking 
requirements. 

For a trader especially the mere possession 


Whatever your 


of a banking account carries with it a certain 
business status, added to which he is secure 
in the knowledge that money entrusted to 
the Bank is deposited in the safest place 
possible under existing conditions. There is 
the convenience of paying bills by cheque 
instead of keeping large amounts of cash on 
hand, while the passbook or statement of 
account forms a valuable additional record 
of business dealings. 

The Manager of any branch of the 
Westminster Bank will readily give further 
details of the variety of services available to 
the Bank’s customers. 


WESTMINSTER BANK 


LIMITED 


Head Office: 41 Lothbury, London, E.C.2 
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speaking “very elaborate English,” selling fowls and discoursing 
on Byron and Shakespeare, is a good one: 


“Why have you given up clothes?” I asked of this 
learning. 

“If I wear clothes, I spend money. If I spend money, | 
have to work. Spending nothing, there is no need to yp 
Besides, the less I work, the less hungry I am, and I don’t wee 
out any clothes.” 


man q 


Between this refreshing combined solution of both the food. 
and the clothes-rationing problems of the day, and the comfog, 
ing assurance that even chickens sometimes win, you get an idea 
of M. Demaison’s charm. It is an odd mixture of regjj 
fancy, action, reflection, seductive and sinister beauty ; over th 
book there hangs an odour of palm-oil, forest, monkey-sweat, seq 
flower-scent and putrefaction: a charm and an odour I fou 
personally most agreeable in small doses at night-time, Thy 
odd little adventure, part picaresque, part philosophic, a soporif 
as well as a stimulant, then seemed a perfect night-cap, and] 
could go to sleep reflecting on and envying the conclusion ¢ 
M. Demaison who, shipwrecked, animals lost, the entire fru 
of the expedition gone, “ still preferred the strange experience gf 
the last few months to the existence of many persons in Europ 
who have been dead for a long time without knowing it. . . ? 

H. E. Batzs, 


Fiction 
The Cheat. By Karel Capek. (Allen and Unwin. 7s. 6d.) 
Salutation Inn. By Richard Gray. (Michael Joseph. 8s.) 
78. 6d.) 


The Beehive. By Winifred Williams. (Faber and Faber. 

“* You mustn’t have any inspiration,’ I said. ‘ Music, Sir, mux 
be as exact as science. You must know what it is going tok. 
To think, do you understand? Not inspiration. Just work’... 
It was clear that he was one of those artists who take art to k 
some sort of self-expression and self-assertion, a means by which 
they express their ego without restraint. I could never reconcile 
myself with that conception; I can’t deny the fact that everything 
personal seems to me something like pollution of the artistic 
manifestation. . . .” 


Clearly the correction of bad habits is almost as full of traps 
as their indulgence, and the vulnerable places in Karel Capek’ 
stand against “temperament” will not escape the intelligent, 
attractively clean though his thesis looks. The thing is not 9 
easy as all that, and art is not served by shutting out the risk 
takers and giving the platform to the prim. But even if it wer, 
the cheat in the arts is a more formidable and complicated creature 
than he is allowed to be in this light, graceful parable—the last 
and unfinished work of the great Czech writer who died at th 
end of 1938. If the artist-cheat is to be exposed, we must surely 
start from the assumption of a talent, however vulgar and question. 
able. And since some very great artists have left posterity forever 
in dispute as to where the pure truth of their work ended and 
where facility and vanity carried on, it is disappointing tha 
Capek did not set his theme on that plane, thus relating it t 
his own provocative last pages from which I have quoted, but was 
content to expose a pathetic nonentity, whose pretensions could 
not even challenge the confused opinions of his own day, let alone 
stand up to the examination of time. 

Beda Folten, being no artist at all, can hardly be called a cheat 
in the high sense. He is revealed as having creatively no self to 
assert, and nothing personal which could possibly grow large 
enough to pollute the stream of art. He is just a ghastly joke, 
who could not even truly deceive his first schoolgirl-sweethean, 
and so his ultimate, unnecessary humiliation and his miserable 
death make us uncomfortable, but do not point a moral. How 
ever, the light, bitter story does afford passages of that human 
irony and understanding that were so rich in Karel Capek, and 
the last pages, rising above the too small theme, form a nobk 
credo, good, brave, disputatious words on which to conclude 4 
life of great writing. 

Salutation Inn is a first novel and, as such, a very promising 
find. It has some of the inevitable faults of the serious and gow 
beginner—for instance, a tendency to heap up well-observed 
physical detail at the wrong moment, detail which an experienced 
writer would sacrifice to the necessity to engage the readers 
emotion sharply, without fuss.. Also there is a tendency to spread 
the plot ineffectively here and there, risking the conceptual fom 
which in its essentials is very good. And there are such trifle 
as the author’s nervous addition to the word “commence.” But 
these things said let it also be said without further cavil that Mt 
Gray has written a novel which is firm, unsentimental, touching 
exciting and has credibility. 

It is the good old story of the wanted man who comes on! 
wild night to a dead-and-alive pub in the English marshland, ge 
very drunk, makes desperate love to the servant-girl, and decides 
next day that he is safe there and will stay for as long 4s hs 
money lasts. We are told nothing of the crime, save that Inigo 
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pe Dyketlhfotls 


In the spring of 1845, one topic overshadowed all others 
at Army messes. The Duke of Wellington had issued an order 
prohibiting smoking by officers of junior rank. Rightly or 
wrongly, it was hinted that H*r M*j*sty had inspired this 






























interdict, and the young gentlemen affected were ‘ not 






amused.’ 
Whether the regulation was ever rescinded or just allowed 


to fade away, we do not know. But we do know that a time 













came when the youngest subalterns could — and did — walk 






openly into Rothmans and order all manner of good smoking 
with as much assurance as a major-general. 

To-day, one of the traditions in numerous Army, Navy and 
R.A.F. messes is ‘ cigarettes and tobaccos from Rothmans.’ The 
same rule is observed by a multitude of civilians in this country 
and overseas. All of which indicates, we think, that Rothman 


blends are outstanding, even in an age of universal smoking. 

















Whilst the quantities of cigarettes and tobac cos for the Home Trade remain restricted, 
the utmost consideration will be given to orders from existing customers ; but for the 
time being we regret that new accounts cannot be opened. 
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Orton had murdered a man in London because of a woman. We 
are told little of Orton either, but we are very skilfully allowed to 
get to know him and, without special pleading of any kind, are 
made anxious and sad on his behalf. The author shows consider- 
able skill in presenting the sluggishness, the dullness, the vague 
and half-drunk good nature of the community into which the 
criminal has stumbled, and yet letting doom and revelation silt 
up stupidly and steadily about him, through what might have 
been a very safe fog of concealment. Also, he draws the rich 
character of Jenny, the maidservant, with a firm and sympathetic 
understanding, and persuades us of the love, the desperate love, 
that flowers between her and the stranger out of their first sensual 
craze. The dreary, muddled, half-sozzled life in and round the 
pub is very well done, and made so good a background for the 
ebb and flow of hope and fear that I regretted the introduction 
of the odd lady-lodger and her daughter in the neighbouring big 
house. They seemed to spoil the desolate, firm design. Also I 
was sorry that the doomed man, evading the ordeal of justice, had 
to do so by means of so unconvincing an accident in the haunted 
house. But the book has very good qualities; it is vigorous and 
clear and sometimes it is moving. 

The Beehive is more ordinary, but it is also a book written 
with true feeling, out of observant sympathy. It tells the story 
of three days in a Yorkshire woollen mill; it cuts across the 
whole personnel, from the owner, hurrying back from 
Harrogate (?) to settle a strike and withdrawing there again on 
Saturday morning, to the night-watchman and the hoist-boy. 
Managers, strike-leaders, typists, their wives, mothers and girls, 
are all sketched in with their dreams and troubles, and considering 
the great number of people dealt with in a short book it must be 
said that they are managed vividly and economically. But there 
are too many of them, and we are jerked about too much in 
pursuit of their emotions. However, we do get a large and lively 
picture of a world at work. Miss Williams has vitality and an 
easy command of character, and she does her best work in her 
humbler figures, I think. The wives and sisters of her rich men 
are somewhat conventional brooders and fretters, but the watch- 
man’s wife, the tigerish typist, the beautiful Sally who loses her 
fingers in a machine, and Maurice, the clerk manoeuvring for 
complete freedom in lust and vanity, are fresh and lively 
characters. Indeed, this book’s chief defect is in its cross-section 
design; had it been fitted to a more sober traditional form it might 
have become quite richly entertaining. Kate O'BRIEN. 














BRITISH 
MINERAL WATER 


Now that Continental Waters are so difficult to obtain 
many people are swelling the ranks of those, who, 
for years, have found relief in Sulis. Expert analysis 
shows this Bath Mineral Water comparable in every 
respect to those of foreign Spas. The medical profession 
recommends it,—your wine merchants or chemists stock 
it and the supply never fails. Write for the booklet, 
“ Britain Leads” and learn more about these marvellous 
“ Waters of the Sun.” Still or Aerated. 
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Shorter Notices 


The British Constitution. 
University Press. 
NEITHER in style nor in substance does this book keep the 
of its theme. Dr. Jennings has a Party mind, and he view 
Constitution mainly as something to be manipulated by the 
The electoral balance is held b 
middle-class, which is “the most conservative and 
“Tt has what may be called a D 
It is a convenient veil for the 





By W. Ivor Jennings, (Cambridy 


and for the parties. 


of the population.” 
and Daily Express type of mind. 
cynical empiricism of the Conservative central office which the 
almost equal cynicism of Transport House cannot offset.” Ap 
therefore—or it may be nevertheless—“ if we want a democ 
we must inevitably ‘trust the people. 
supporters of the Conservative Party be expected to distinguish 
between the good of the country and the good of their pany 
Human nature is not made that way.” Then why suggest (is i 
for the benefit of foreign readers?) that Conservatives, “ St, Jamey 
clubmen, the Brigade of Guards and correspondents of The 
Times,” have a double dose of original sin? 
illustrates very remarkably that curiously unprogressive quality ¢ 
academic Liberalism, always fighting a rearguard action againg 
ghosts and shadows, while the real battlefield is miles ahead, 


Why Another World War? By G. G. Armstrong. 


“Nor can prom 


The book as a whole 


THE answer to the question in the title of this book is the 
“ Britain led in the destruction ” of the Covenant and the League 
The author has delivered presidential addresses at assembliq 
of Unitarian Ministers, from 1917 to 1938, from which he quote, 
He has also made an interesting collection of selections from 
speeches and books to show the wickedness 
But it seems unlikely that the Devil spent al] his 
time from 1931 to 1939 at Downing Street, with occasional visiy 
If preachers have failed to convert the 
wicked, indeed, there may be some defect of ability or per 
suasiveness in the preachers. 
world-politics is simple. 


to the Quai d’Orsay. 


Armstrong’s view of 
He is so troubled about war that he 
does not seem to see that the problem of war and peace is 
merely a part of the general problem of government. 
short account of the hopes which the League was intended to 
fulfil, he traces the betrayal of the League from the Manchuria 
But in every issue the British Govem- 
He does not allow 


affair to the present war. 
ment appears as the chief agent of the Devil. 
for the military circles at work behind the facade of the German 
Republic; nor does he seem to consider the possibility that many 
other Governments besides the British were unwilling to go 
further than noble professions in the maintenance of collective 
At the end of the book he gives copious quotations 
which contain little more than the opinion that sovereignty is 
And he concludes that “ collective 
security is to be obtained by an assembly of representative men 
and women, irrespective of distinction of nationalities.” The 
statement of the problem and its solution is far too simple. 


the chief obstacle to peace. 


A Baker’s Dozen. 


ALL but one of the thirteen essays which Mr. J. C. Powys ha 
selected from his brother’s writings are concerned with the English 
countryside, in Somerset and Dorset. 
the years during which the author managed 
Kenya and knew wild buffaloes that came to share the pasture 
His youthful recollections of Montacute and Weymouth inspired 
But all are worth reading, for Mr 
Powys knew the English country and took pains in writing 


By Llewelyn Powys. 


One is a reminiscence of 


the best of these papers. 





FINANCE AND INVESTMENT 


are again demonstrating 
strength and the high morale among investors which underlies 
Germany’s onslaught on Russia, so far from causing aly 
pressure to sell, has merely brought a temporary pause in the 
News from the war front should logically 
have some weight in the stock market equation, but in its preset 
mood Throgmorton Street is prepared to give hope the benefit 
So prices are already on the move agall, 
and gilt-edged are bumping up against their war-time records. 
Cynics may sneer at this sort of behaviour, but who would 
maintain that there could be any advantage in a slump? % 
long as the real task of war production is being effectively tackled, 
it is all to the good that the stock markets should hold up. 


upward movement. 


of almost any doubts. 


SHELL TRANSPORT PROFITS 
With its widespread Continental interests, the Shell Transpot 
and Trading has been badly hit by enemy action. 
be surprised, therefore, that the 1940 accounts show 4 further 


drop in earnings. The actual fall 
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{2 329,840, although one must remember that both these figures 
fect the dividend decisions of the operating companies which, 
n, have doubtless been influenced by policy considerations. 
re an be sure that the damage to property in enemy-occupied 
vortnard reinforced by the obvious need to conserve resources 
bet difficult days, has prompted the operating companies to 
ies very small dividends. At 42s. 6d., Shell £1 ordinary 
Id just under 2} per cent., free of tax, on the 5 per 

They have enormous scope for im- 


units yield un 
cent. tax [ree dividend. . 7 
ovement in peace conditions, but for the present I think they 


are high enough. 
RUBBER PROFITS RISING 

Investors in rubber-producing companies must be impressed 
py the profit figures for 1940. All the reports published so far 
have shown a sharp rise in gross earnings, and in most cases 
enough of this increase has been retained net to enable a higher 
dividend to be paid. There are instances, however, in which 
the directors have seen fit merely to maintain dividends at the 
1939 rates and to put the extra earnings into reserves. London 
Asiatic Rubber, one of the Harrisons and Crosfield group, is 
among these. This company’s gross receipts rose last year from 
{334,342 to £528,814 and net profit, after charging £125,000, 
against £6,500, for E.P.T., was up from £139,335 to £164,618. 
The dividend is kept down, however, to the Io per cent. rate 
which has been in force since 1938, taxation reserve receiving 
{83,000, general reserve £15,000 and dividend equalisation 
reserve £15,000. The balance-sheet position is impressively 
strong and liquid. 

Another company which has followed a cautious dividend 
policy is Mendaris Sumatra). Net profit was moderately higher, 
but shareholders again get 4 per cent. and £7,500 is written off 
mature areas. In his review, Mr. Eric Miiler points out that 
it is the intention to continue a gradual replanting programme. 
He foreshadows a record crop in 1941 which should result in a 
satisfactory profit. 

MORRIS MOTORS SURPRISE 

Like so many other companies which have swung over from 
peace to war work, Morris Motors has not yet concluded its price 
airangements with the Government. I think it is safe to assume, 
however, from the announcement of a Io per cent. tax free 
interim that the board is satisfied that reasonable earnings are 
assured. It has come as a surprise that this company should 
revert to tax free dividends when so many others have recently 
dropped this practice in favour of less tax distributions. 
Apparently, Lord Nuffield has decided that his shareholders 
should receive a net amount and not be asked to shoulder the 
burden of taxation. My guess is that the final dividend will be 
10 per cent., tax free, making 20 per cent., tax free, for the year. 
That is equivalent to the 40 per cent., less tax, paid for 1939. 
Morris Motors 5s. ordinary units stand at 27s. 6d. to yield nearly 
7} per cent. gross. They are a good holding in war and peace. 


FALSE TEET 


Are they on your mind? 


When, through shrinkage of the gums, a 
denture loses its original suction grip, 
discomfort and embarrassment serve as 
constant reminders of its presence in the 
mouth. To end this unpleasant state of 
denture-consciousness use KOLYNOS 
DENTURE FIXATIVE for making false 
teeth fit firmly. Comfort and confidence are 
restored and there will be no more chafing of 
the gums, no more embarrassing situations. 
Handy sprinkler tins 1/3d, also large 
‘Economy’ size 3/3d, from all Chemists. 


KOLYNOS Pixative 


is NOT liable to Purchase Tax and is NOT 
restricted by the Limitation of Supplies Act. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS | 


There may be fewer new books, but the number of 
interesting and important new publications is prob- 
ably not less than in normal times. All such books 
can be seen at Bumpus—a continually renewed dis- 
play of current publishing. 


J. & E. BUMPUS LTD. | 


Booksellers to His Majesty the King. 











Telephone: Mayfair 3601 


177 OXFORD STREET, W..1. ——mcd | 
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_ COMPANY MEETING 








LONDON ASIATIC RUBBER AND 
PRODUCE COMPANY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 








THE annual general meeting of the London Asiatic Rubber & Produce 
Company, Limited, was held in London on June 25th. In his address 
to the members the chairman said: 

We have recently sold an outlying block of 266 acres of 33-year-old 
rubber, the soil of which was unsuitable for replanting. The area was 
266 acres planted, with 271 acres of reserve land unsuitable for growing 
rubber, and the price realised was £10,850. It is proposed to re-invest 
part or the whole of this money by purchasing shares in good rubber- 
growing companies, which will give this company, we believe, a 
more valuable interest in planted land than it possessed in the division 
which has been sold. 

If our recommendations concerning dividend, &c., are adopted, the 
issued capital will then represent £30 1s. 11d. per planted acre. But 
it includes net surplus liquid assets of £340,092, so that the net cost 
is just over £19 per planted acre, the lowest ever recorded for the 
company. 

Though the demand for rubber was sluggish at the beginning of 
the war period it developed rapidly, chiefly because the Government 
of the United States followed a policy of building up large reserve 
supplies of rubber in that country. These demands were readily met 
by relaxation of the restriction of output which has been in force by 
International Agreement since 1934, and as a result our accountable 
crop for 1940 was 11,855,000 Ibs. against 8,231,000 lbs. for 1939, and 
its average sale price was about Id. per lb. higher, but no less than 
£125,000 has been set aside for Excess Profits Tax, reducing our 
credit balance for the year to £164,618. 

The directors recommend transfer of £15,000 to general reserve and 
of an equal sum to raise the dividend equalisation reserve from 
£35,000 to £50,000. The latter reserve will be used without hesita- 
tion when occasion arises. The final dividend of 6 per cent. recom- 
mended will, if approved, make the total for the year 10 per cent., 
as in each of the last two years. The sum remaining to be carried 
forward will then be £83,033, or very slightly more than the figure 
of a year ago. 

The forward sales made for 1941 amounted to 1,104 tons at prices 
averaging just over I1d. per Ib. London equivalent. No sales have 
been made for 1942 delivery. 

The accounts were adopted unanimously. 











UNITED KINGDOM 
PROVIDENT INSTITUTION 


This Great Mutual Office has recently attained 
the age of 100 years. 


During a century of consistent progress it has 
built up an Annual Premium Income of 
over £1,800,000, 

Life Funds of £26,000,000, 
and has paid in claims £40,000,000. 





A Centenary Volume of general interest entitled 
“A Century of British Life Assurance” has been 
written for the Institution by Mr, Hartley Withers, 
but its publication is impossible today. Life 
Assurance Agents or other interested parties are 
invited to register their names now for a presenta- 
tion copy when the volume is published. 





DIRECTORS 


Sir Ernest J. P. Benn, Bt., Frank Herbert Elliott, Esq., J.P. 
eng - The Rt. Hon, Isaac Foot. 


The Rt. Hon, Lord Glamis, 

Roland E, Holloway, Esq. 

Commander Stephen King-Hall, 
M.P. 


Sir Thomas Barlow, Bt., 
..C.V.O., M.D., F.R.S 
The Rt. Hon, Lord Clwyd. 
J. A. Drexel, Esq. 
HEAD OFFICE: 


*Phone : 








196, Strand, London, W.C.2 
Temple Bar 4062. 
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ACROSS - He made a sentimental 
any (6). 

. Father of English Ie 

, san kept the 
of their way” (Gra 
What tribal ire Sr 
Building in which a 
up to meet father (6), 
= upon 
(Browning) (7). 
A little brother turns taij 
= — (7). 

. “Earth could not 
both, nor can one * 
Contain my deadliest — 
and me” (Southey) (5), 
Suitable entreaty in g sym- 
bol of peace (5). 

. He certainly made a good 
impression and it remains (5) 


SOLUTION TO 
CROSSWORD No. 118 


“THE SPECTATOR” CROSSWORD No. 120 


[A prize of a Book Token for one guinea will be given to the sender 
of the first correct solution of this week’s crossword puzzle to be 
opened. Envelopes should be marked with the words “Crossword 
Puzzle” and the NUMBER of the PUZZLE, and should be received 
not later than first post on Tuesday week. No envelopes will be 
opened before noon on Tuesday. Solutions should be on the form 
appearing below. The name of the winner and the solution will be 
published in the following issue. Envelopes containing solutions must 
bear a 2}d. stamp, otherwise they are surcharged on delivery. Solu- 
tions from the U.S.A. cannot be accepted.) 


It describes the position of 
one in ten (3 words) (4, 2, 7). 

. The diplomat was aiso an old 
cook (9). 

. The first aerial engine (5). 

. Anything but a small holding 
with some people (5). 

Some talk of him in song (9). 
3. Green I'd make of it (7). 
. Rag in a dossier (7). 

Ottawa chief (7). 

. Arboreal sanctuary of royalty 
(2 words) (3, 4). 
Birds of a feather 
belong to this (5, 4). 
Head-dress provided by a 
carpenter (5). : ; 
No golfer would do this with 
21 (5). 

Resort of plant 
words) (6, 3). 
. Offensive folk (13). 





might 


lovers? (2 





DOWN 


. It’s beyond the limit (9). 

. “His unkindness may defeat 
my life, But never my 
love ” (Shakespeare) (5). 

. Where a watch is kept (2 
words) (2, §). 

I am so regal (7). 
Linen fabric (9). 

. An MP. is, like everyone 
else, but all the same doesn’t 
like to be (5). 


2 -§> Ts" 





[Wmew Oo w8 


THE BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 
(Incorporated by Royal Charter, 1835.) 
4, THREADNEEDLE STREET, LONDON, E.C2, 
17, Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
£ 2,500,000; Currency Reserve, 
tors under the Charter, £4,500,000, 
tralia and New 
Drafts, also 
parts of the world 








Head Office: 
. West End Branch: 
£4.50 
Liability of 


{ 
i 





Reserve Fund, 
Propri 
merous Prancle hrovehout At 
Zealand, issues Telegraphw Transfers etters f redit 
‘ircular Credits and Travellers’ Cl 
Deposits for fixed periods received 


Paid up Capital, 00; 
I 
£2,000,000; Reserve 


The Bank, 


SOLUTION ON JULY IIth 


The winner of Crossword No. 118 is Lieut. 
A. W. Preston, R.N., c/o G.P.O., London. 


which has n 


Commander 








\ ONOMARKS.—Perm. London address.—§s. p.a | 
4 Patronised by Royalty.—W rite. 8M/MONO23.W.C.1 | 
\ OST railwaymen are quite “au fait” 

4 Smoking TOM LONG —their “permanent way.” 


EDUCATIONAL AND SCHOLARSHIPS 
K DUCATION AND THE FUTURE 





PURELY PERSONAL. 





4 

The National Froebel Foundation are holding a week 

end Conterence at Knebworth House, ebworth, 

Herts. September 12th-1sth, 1941. 

Subject: — “RECONSTRUCTION IN EDUCA 
TION WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO THE 
NEEDS OF CHILDREN UNDER TWELVE” 

Spcaters :-—Miss Gwen CHEsTeRS, PRINCIPAL NICHOL 

SON, PROFESSOR BRIAN STANi eY, Dr. H. G. Seep, ate. 

For particulars ayply Hr Secretary, 2 Manchester 

Square, W.1 


QHAW ON STALIN: Text of Letters in N.S. & N, 
‘ 


with Shaw’s comments. In pamphlet form, 2d, 
MAGNIFI- (3d. post free), from CoLets, 66 Charing Cross Road, 
‘ : London, W.C.2. 


King Six 


= HE MEN WERE 
CENT "—and the 
8d. Cicars were excellent ——————— 
ie - times bombed the MOTHERS’ CLINIC 
carries on nationa work for happy marriage and 
parenthood under trghtful difficulties Nurses and s 
doctors tor persona visits al' ‘etters answered. DR 
MARIE STOPES asks the few remainine rich to hel College, 29 Grosvenor (lace, S.W.1 or The Hal 
Restoration Fund. 108 Whitfield St.. London. W.1 Greatford, Stamford, Lincs. (on the borders of Rut 

-_——— — — land 


Ww" FOR PROFIT.—Send tor tree booki®! — For full Prospectus, apply to the SECRETARY, 3 





MRS. HOSTER’S 
CRETARIAL TRAINING COLLEGE 
A Special War-time Cours: can now be taken at the 





REGENT INsTITUTE, (85G). Palace Gate. W.8 Stephen’s Chambers, Telegraph Street, E.C.2. 
oo yUBLIC AND PREPARATORY SCHOOLS 
wi ar i YEAR BOOK. 
Official book of Headmasters’ Conference and Associ 
tion of Preparatory Schools. 
Consult re Schools, Careers, &c. 
. mn 10s. 6d. net. 








PERSONAL APPOINTMENTS 


N income of £12,000 in rents has recently been lost 
A from assured income by Guys Hospital, S.E.1, 
through enemy damage to property. Pleas: help to 
make this up by sending a gift to Appeal SECRETARY, 

) ERMALINE BREAD has the plus B. of Wheatmeal, 

) plus its own great properties of “ Bermaline” 
Extract of Malt. Ask Baker, or write, BERMALINSE, 
Fairley St., Glasgow, S.W.1. 


»LATTIS KILLS COCKROACHES, Safe, Simple, 

) sure, guaranteed, world-famed. From Chemists 
including Boots’ branches. Sole makers: Howarrns, 
473, Crooksmoor, Sheffield, 10. Tins, 1/9, 2/10, §/-. 


POOKS, Magazines, Games and other comforts 

> gratefully received by vicar’s wife for soldiers’ 
canteen, Gifts will be acknowledged.—Please send tc 
“Canteen,” The Spectator Office. 
] ITERARY Typewtg. promptly ex. MSS. 1s.,carbon 

d copy 3d., 1,000 words.—Miss N. MCFAriL Ane (C 
The Study, 96, Marine Parade, Leigh-on-Sea, Fssex 
\ ALVERN CONFERENCE. Everybody should 
, read the report of the Archbishop of York’s 
Conference obtainable from 1.C.F., 1, The Broadway, 
Westminster, S.W.1. (Price 2d., by post 5d.) 


\ INIATURE CAMERAS WANTED. — Leica, 
i Contax, Rolleiflex, &c. Highest prices in England 
offered.—W aLLAce HEATON,LTD.,127 NewBond St.,W.r 





ITY AND GUILDS OF LONDON INSTI- 
( FUTE.—ARTIST REQUIRED, to run week- 
end life classes in drawing and painting at the City and 
Guilds of London Art School. Age not over 50; teach- 
ing experience desirable; artistic achievement and 
enterprise essential.—Apply in writing to the SECRETARY, 
City and Guilds of London Institute, Gresham College 
Basinghall Street, London, E.C.2. 

YOUNTY COUNCIL OF THE WEST RIDING 
( OF YORKSHIRE 


EDUCATION DEPARTMENT 


Applications are invited from qualified women for 
appointment as Assistant SUPERVISOR OF SCHOOL 
MEALS. The duties will be mainly connected with 
the provision of meals at School Canteens and other 
educational institutions, and the person appointed will 
be required to advise on questions of diet, staffing, equip- 
ment and general organisation. Candidates should have 
experience in large scale catering and expert knowledge 
of dietetics. An appropriate degree and experience of 
administration and organisation will be a recommen- 
dation. Salary £300-{£15-£400. The post is pension- 
able. Married women are ordinarily ineligible. 

Application forms, with further particulars and con- 
ditions of appointment, to be obtained from the 
EDUCATION Orricer, County Hall, Wakefield, to whom 
they should be returned not later than Saturday, the 
12th July, 1941. 


DEANE AND SONS, 31 Museum Street, W.C.1, 


HOTELS AND BOARDING HOUSES 
)}EFRESH YOURSELF in English country. 


Ask for descriptive list (3d. post free) of 180 INNS 
and HOTELS managed by the 
PEOPLE’S REFRESHMENT HOUSE 
ASSOCIATION, LTD. 
mane Lrp., St. George’s House, Regent Stret 
™ 


nearly 12 months London 
the brunt of e y 
are urgently requested 
* FUND, to enable 
are living and 


eas, to give 


ass 
ar ‘thers Second-hand clothing 
Plea idress: Secretary for War 
reat 


‘ needed e4 addre 
Relief, LONDON CITY MISSION, 29a, G 
College Street, Westminster, S.W.1. 
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